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CHRONIC Mr. GoscHEN and Lord Hatspury spoke stoutly at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday night. 
Home Politi HE Walsall Election petition turned An exceedingly amusing correspondence 


out less fortunately for the Union 
than that at Manchester. Mr. Baron PoLtock and 
Mr. Justice HawKINs gave it against Mr. James yester- 
day week, not on any ground of bribery or treating 
(the vast mass of charges brought under those heads 
having turned out not much more solid than those in- 
sinuated against Mr. BaLrour), but on what can only 
be called the childish freak of Parliament in prohibiting 
expenditure on “badges.” Childish or not childish, 
however, the law has to be obeyed, and Mr. James has 
to thank his son and agent, who did not take the 
trouble to learn his business, for the loss of his seat, 
and of a deal of money into the bargain. The 
Lichfield petition had been wisely withdrawn. It was 
announced that Reuters have resigned the privilege 
of printing the Parliamentary debates. 

Mr. T. R. Bucnanan, the sometime Unionist whom 
West Edinburgh very properly cast out the other day, 
has been chosen Gladstonian candidate for Aberdeen- 
shire, in the room of Mr. Esstemont. Mr. James 
LOWTGER, writing to the chairman of an agricultural 
depression meeting at Canterbury, advocates, not merely 
the Protection which he was-known to favour, but the 
adoption of a sliding scale of rents and wages. It would 
be odd if we were to come back to a modification of 
the old métayer tenure and the equally old system of 
payment of wages in kind. 

On Tuesday a deputation waited upon Lord Kim- 
BERLEY in reference to female education in India. 
The Hexham Election petition was begun. 

It was formally announced on Thursday morning 
that the Government will at once send out a Com- 
missioner to Uganda to examine and report on the 
steps to be taken with that country when the East 
Africa Company retires next March. A deputation 
had waited on Lord Ripon the day before in reference 
to Swaziland, and had received a yea-nay kind of 
answer; with which, however, in the circumstances, 
there is no fault to be found. Mr, AsquirH, at a 
dinner given by the City Liberal Club on Wednesday, 
made a ‘“ Who's afraid?” speech which seems to have 
comforted his party a little. But the fact of being 
comforted argues the previous need of comfort.—— 


appeared in Wednesday’s Scotsman between 
Mr. Ba.rour and a certain Mr. James Rerra, Acting 
Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association. Mr. 
Batrour, being taken to task with awful calmness by 
Mr. Reira for having said that the so-called Scottish 
Home Rulers “ would deprive us of our national rights,” 
replied, of course, that any scheme with Scotch mem- 
bers at Westminster would not work, and any scheme 
without them would deprive, &c. The Executive of 
the Scottish Home Rule Association considered this 
reply, and instructed Mr. RerrH to admonish Mr. 
Batrovr, which he did at some length, pointing out 
that “the native talent and superior education of 
“ Scotsmen has no scope in their own country,” that 
the representatives of Scotland are ‘‘outnumbered” and 
“neglected” in the Imperial Parliament, and other 
notorious facts, winding up with a magnificent intima- 
tion that Mr. Batrour’s wicked dissimulation of his 
knowledge “might entitle him to the name of a 
‘political quack’” (which, we regret to say, Mr. 
Batrour had applied to the Home Rulers), “ if my Asso- 
“ ciation did not disdain to use such epithets.” Alma 
a! as VIRGIL remarks in a celebrated passage, 
which (the London correspondent of country news- 
papers is hereby explicitly warned) does not occur in 
VirGit’s own Opera, though it may be found in 
DanTE’s Comedy.——Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN addressed 
his constituents at G w on Thursday, and said that 
the feeling in favour of Home Rule was growing.—— 
Lord Bute was elected Rector of St. Andrews, on 
Thursday, unopposed—the first unopposed election, it 
is said, for more than thirty years. 
Ireland, _be Proceedings at an eviction at Kanturk 
yesterday week—no case of extermination by 
a brutal foreign landlord, but of endeavour to keep a 
bond fide purchaser of the name of O’KeEre from 
ion of his purchase—might have been com- 
mended to the Unemployed Commission on that sub- 
ject. But they had more wit than to be there. At 
the end of last week Sir James Matuew had a cold, 
but the twin brethren who alone remain to him toured 
at Coo y in the company of divers P.Ps. by way 
of getting an impartial view of things.——The session 
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of the Commission on Monday was very interesting, 
because some good fairy seems suddenly to have 
changed Sir James MaTHew back in from a 
“Castle” Commissioner into one of HER MaJEsty’s 
Judges. His reception of the artless tale of the 
Tipperary business—how the tenants had no quarrel 
with their own landlord, but resolved to have one, 
because he played the Good Samaritan to another land- 
lord who had fallen among thieves—was very funny, 
and most unexceptionable. “ Do you think that fair ?” 
said he, when the artless ones pointed out that they 
wanted revaluation for thé purpose of abatement, but 
not for any other; and when he said, ‘‘ What you want 
“is judicial rents, no arrears, no costs, and reinstating— 
“ anything else?” we greatly fear that it was laughing 
at them he was. The proceedings of the Commission 
next day were also interesting, for a tenant, himself 
evicted, actually admitted that others had been “ evicted 
“ justly,” wherein the ordinary Nationalist sees a direct 
contradiction in terms. On Wednesday Sir JaMEs sharply 
reproved the use of the term “ professional house- 
“* breakers,” as applied to the sheriff’s officers. Arch- 
bishop Wa su, before Sir Jamrs MaTHEw on Thursday, 
= evidence, orrather madestatements of much psycho- 
ogical interest. There was a Unionist banquet at Belfast 
on the same day, at which a good spirit prevailed. 
On Tuesday Trinity College, Dublin, showed itself not ‘ 
unworthy of the country which claims ERIGENA by a 
right scholastic trick of logical fence. It presented an 
address to the Viceroy, in which the chaste ears of 
that shrinking Excellency were not debauched by any 
direct expression of loyalty to the Constitution under 
which he holds his office. But T.C.D. recited at 
much length what it was that it was not expressing, 
and why it did not express it, together with its firm 
conviction that it ought to be expressed—thereby 
giving a great deal more emphasis to the expression 
than if Lord HouGuron’s or Mr. Mor.ey’s foolish gag 
had not been imposed.—The Meath Election peti- 
tion has, throughout the week, been giving delectable 
instances of Nationalist electioneering. Some Glad- 
stonians have been much exercised by Lord LaNspowNE’s 
declining, through his agent, to put in an appearance 
before his brother Viceroy’s Commission, and are 
clamouring for his head—or, perhaps, to speak with 
greater exactness, his place. 


F and It would seem that the Louser Govern- 
Affairs. ment bears, in poetical language, a charmed 
life, or more prosaically that the irresolution of the 
different French parties as to what is to come after has 
once more saved it. The expected unfavourable divi- 
sion of Friday week went in its favour by 329 to 228, 
but it was rumoured that this had only been attained 
by “shedding” a member—M. Ricarp, the Minister 
of Justice. It was said that Count D’AuBIGNY was still 
pressing the Sultan of Morocco for important conces- 
sions, and was using the rumour of Sir C. Evan- 
SmitH’s recall as a lever. It is to be hoped that this 
was not one of the results of that Rosesery-Risor 
entente cordiale on which Gladstonians so did plume 
themselves last week. Some little friction was said to 
have risen between the Spanish authorities at Ferrol 
and the English squadron. This would have been a 
very great pity, for the Spaniards have behaved very 
courteously and liberally, and it would have been a 
strange disregard of Castilian Fg to apply, as 
Admiral Fairrax was said to have done, to the Captain- 
General for leave to survey, ignoring the local chiefs, 
But the subsequent news to the effect that the whole 
British staff attended an official function on Saturday 
shows that there was nothing wrong. Indeed, as we 
had expected, the original statement turned out to 
have been much exaggerated. 
This day week the Loupet Ministry received a 


warning not to presume, in the shape of a division, not 


ostensibly indicating want of confidence, but against 
the side they took in a Press Bill amendment, of 277 
to 252. It was announced that it was thought better 
for the Channel Squadron not'to visit the Tagus in the 
present temper of the Lisbon mob—and, we fear we 
must add, of too large a section of other classes in 
Portugal. In Italy, Signor Crispi had made a strong 
political speech advocating “reconstruction” (includ- 
ing, no doubt, the reconstruction of a Crispi Ministry). 
There were reports of trouble in Chitral. A Social 
Democratic Con was sitting in Berlin, and a con- 
siderable battle between Church and State, on the 
subject of obligatory civil marriage, was expected in 
Hungary. If the Hungarian prelates were wise, they 
would cut the ground from under all but partisan 
opposition by announcing their readiness to accept 
something like the English plan. 

It was said on Tuesday morning that envoys from 
the Khan of Kanpsnut (Kunjut, the country north- 
wards from Gilgit) had asked the Russian Governor 
of Turkestan for protection against those wicked Eng- 
lish, and had been told that the Czar had something 
else to do. There had been a battle royal in the French 
Chamber over the Panama interpellations, a full inquiry 
being at last ordered by a large majority. General 
Dopps had entered Abomey without fighting; Dr. 
WEEKERLE, the new Hungarian Minister, had announced 
his programme, including civil marriage; and the 
International Monetary Conference had opened at 
Brussels. 

On Wednesday morning the Egyptian Budget was 
reported as showing a surplus of nearly half a million 
pounds Egyptian, very little of which, however, is, 
under the unnatural conditions prevailing, at the free 
disposal of the Government. The charges against 
M. ve Lesseps and his brother directors were pub- 
lished. Count p’AuBIGNY had announced to M. Risor 
the success of his Morocco mission, with a somewhat 
dangerously emphasized assurance that all “‘ economic, 
“ sanitary, and commercial” advantages would belong 
equally to all Europeans. Lt lesautres? The German 
Reichstag opened on Tuesday with a Speech from the 
Throne, dwelling upon the necessity of “ strengthening 
“ the defensive capacity of the Empire.” 

This has been a week of Speeches from the Throne, 
the Italian Parliament hearing one from King Hum- 
BERT, on Wednesday, which promised no increase of 
taxation—not very warm comfort to a people which 
complains of being taxed to the skin already. Count 
Caprivi, in Berlin, defended the new Army Bill. In 
France, official despatches had been received from 
General Dopps announcing the occupation of Abomey 
without fighting. The Panama squabbles continued, 
and some painful details were given of the mental con- 
dition of M. pE Lessers. There was more Czech-and- 
German scuffling in Austria. 

It is said that the French flag has been actually 
hoisted on the islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul, 
which lie right in the track from the Cape to Australia. 
We need only say that, if they are let go in time of 
peace, they will have to be taken back in time of war. 


The London The London County Council was in its 
County Council. element on Tuesday arranging for a Works 
Department, which is of at least doubtful legality, to 
judge from the wording of the opinion of two such 
very pronounced “ Progressive ” lawyers as Sir HORACE 
Davey and Mr. HaLpaNg, on which the majority relies. 
It was still more characteristic of that majority to cut 
down the proposed salary of the Head, who will have 
endless temptation and immense opportunity, from 
1,0001, to 7001. a year. We have not been able to 
express unmitigated or unbroken admiration of Sir 
THOMAS FARRER as a “ municipal,” but his opposition 
to this does him credit. Sir THomas, of course, knows, 
as does every sensible person, that if you put a man in 
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a position where he is constantly tempted to feather his 
nes: improperly, the most certain way to make him do 
this is to stint his legitimate feathers. The wiseacres 
with whom Sir THomas too often acts either do not, 
or choose to disregard their own knowledge. 


TheLaw Mr. Justice KENNEDY cut the knot of the 

Courts. curious difficulty created by the truant 
juryman at the Althorp murder trial in a manner 
trenchant enough. He fined the offender fifty pounds, 
discharged the jury, and postponed the trial to the 
next assizes—nem. con. except the prisoner, who reason- 
ably enough suggested that it was very hard he should 
have to bear some months’ extra confinement of body 
and torture of mind for the fault of another. The 
judge subsequently relented so far as to promise to 
come back to Northampton after he had finished the 
business at Warwick and take the case.——A ver- 
dict of manslaughter against Homes the signalman 
was found in the Thirsk collision inquest.——The 
verdict in the singular Borough murder case—one of 
manslaughter—seems anything but satisfactory. The 
prisoners were pretty certainly members of that voyou 
class which not so much in London as in Paris, but too 
frequently in London, combines thievish tendencies 
with a certain dash of pure murderous devilry. If 
they did not cause Dr. Kirwan’s death, they ought to 
have been acquitted ; if they did, it was surely murder. 
We are aware that the verdict is legally defensible by 
nice argument on the point whether they were 
actually engaged in felony. But it is to be feared 
that it was really an expression of that asinine, but 
very common, form of reasoning, or disreasoning, 
“We are not sure that they killed him; so let us 
“‘ say they manslaughtered him.” ——A verdict of wilful 
murder was found by the Coroner’s jury in the Peter- 
tavy matter; and one of temporary insanity in the 
strange case of Mrs. MaupE, who committed suicide 
at the Great Western Hotel. Her daughter Gwynera 
was committed for trial on the charge of defrauding 
tradesmen some days later. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has confirmed the deci- 
sion of the Canadian Courts regarding the cross 
appeals of the Crown and the Labrador Company 
against the division of a certain tract of land be- 
tween them. On Monday the trial of Cooprr 
for the murder of his wife in the Isle of Man 
ended in a verdict of manslaughter and a sentence of 
ten years. The theory justifying the verdict is not 
absolutely incompatible with the evidence; but, con- 
sidering the brutality with which he had certainly 
behaved to the unhappy girl, Cooper must be regarded 
as a lucky man. The famous jactitation of marriage 
suit in THompsoNn v. RourKE ended on Monday by the 
petition being dismissed; and on the same day an 
alleged plagiarist of tender years was committed for 
trial for attempting to defraud by sending in some- 
body else’s article as his own.——On Tuesday Mr. 
Justice JEUNE had a brush with a sort of “man from 
“Shropshire,” who had to be conducted out of Court by 
divers ushers. Miss Grace HawTsorNE obtained a 
verdict (by consent) of forty shillings and costs against 
the Era on Wednesday. 
The evidence before the Labour Commis- 
sion of Mr. Sipney WEsB last week com- 
pleted or contrasted with that previously given by Mr. 
Many, as blatant sciolism contrasts with or completes 
candid ignorance. There was some rioting on Tower 
Hill, which seems to have changed its functions. It 
used too often to see the innocent suffer; it now 
sees persons not at all innocent vapouring with im- 
punity. At one of these gatherings Dr. AVELING is 
reported to have said that he “detested the middle 
“ classes,” which is extremely interesting and im- 
portant.——A very important meeting of clergy and 


Labour, 


jaity was held at Lambeth last Monday, to discuss - 


a scheme for providing old age pensions for the 
poor under the auspices of the Church. In the 
present state of society, all such schemes must be 
very difficult, but at least this scheme is in the 
right hands. Until the wholesale plunder which ac- 
companied the dissolution of the monasteries, it is 
agreed, by competent historians of all shades, that the 
Church practically took the problem of pauperism into 
her own hands, and dealt very well with it. 


Some remarkably interesting letters be- 
Correspondence. Mr. and Mr. GOLDWIN 
Smita, on which we comment more fully elsewhere, 
were published on Tuesday morning, when also ap- 
peared a third letter from Lord Grey on Uganda; a 
piteous plaint from ‘“‘Ouipa” to the effect that she had 
sold somebody something, and the wretch seemed to 
think he had bought it; and some rather angry letters 
about School runs at Rugby (a subject which has con- 
tinued throughout the week) and the quingentenary of 
Winchester. Next day a short but important letter 
from Mr. AsHE, the Uganda missionary, who is still at 
his post, was printed. The Rugby dispute grew so hot 
that the headmaster, Dr. PercivaL, had to intervene on 
Thursday, and the end is not yet. 


At the end of last week a steamer charged 
SD: oad upset a lighthouse in Belfast Lough, 
unfortunately with the loss of two lives; and more 
details arrived of the loss of the Bokhara.—tThere 
was a great fire at the Cardiff Merchants’ Exchange 
this day week, by which damage was done to the esti- 
mated extent of not much less than a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Mr. IrviNnG presided at a meeting 
of the Actors’ Association on Tuesday. An assembly 
of London Board School managers was held on that 
day, which was addressed by the Bishop of PETER- 
BOROUGH and others. A London Chamber of Arbi- 
tration for the settlement of commercial disputes has 
been started this week with fair prospects. ——-Mr. 
WattTeErR Besanr has retired from the chairmanship of 
the Society of Authors; his place being taken by Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. A second Burnay port sale 
has been going on; but on Wednesday the biddings 
were rather languid, and anybody who wanted a pipe 
of good wine cheap could have got it. The bidding on 
Thursday was brisker, and some very high prices were 
reached. 


. Last week there died, in prison, the ill- 
Obituary: deeded and ill-fated Dr. CLUTTERBUCK, who 
forfeited last year an honourable and lucrative official 
position, and terminated a respectable career, by 
swindling his too confiding, not to say too idiotic, 
friends, on the most transparent pretences, of 16,000!., 
and gambling it away in bucket-shops. Dr. ARGLEs, 
latterly Dean, and for nearly half a century a member 
of the Chapter, of Peterborough, was a very different 
kind of ecclesiastic. He was enthusiastically attached 
to his cathedral, and had contributed large sums 
to the repairs (it would be invidious to call them 
restorations) which have recently become necessary.—— 
M. GuILLAUME GuIzoT, respecting whom some very 
offensive remarks have, we are sorry to say, appeared 
in an English paper, was a man of very considerable 
ability, of great literary acquirement, and of much 
social merit, who lacked his father’s portentous in- 
dustry, and perhaps, like a majority of the cleverest 
Frenchmen, hated the Republic more than he loved 
any other Government or party. To talk of his being 
inferior in moral sense to his father is not only indecent, 
but absurd. Inferior in moral sense to the man who 
made the marriage of IsaBeEL Segunda! 

Our attention has been called to two statements in 
last week’s Obituary which we are glad to correct. Mr. 
ARCHIBALD Forbes writes to us to point out that it 
was not VON DER TANN, but the Prussian General von 
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ScHéLER of the [Vth Corps who surprised General DE 
Fay. This is no doubt correct, though our original 
statement was itself due to the correcting of memory 
by an untrustworthy book of reference, which assigned 
the feat to the Bavarian commander. Indeed Mr. 
Forbes, to whom we are obliged for the rectification, 
admits that the mistake has been perpetually made. 
When Mr. Forses also objects to the phrase about 
FalLLy’s “not coming to the rescue” of MacManon, 
it is but a matter of words. Mr. Forses prefers the 
phrase, to which we have no objection, that the culprit 
was “‘tardy in coming up toreinforce” the Marshal. In 
another matter, that of Captain Howarp and Rattlin the 
Reefer, there seems to have been a confusion of Captain 
FREDERICK Howarp, who died the other day, with his 
father, Mr. Epwarp Howarp, who should have been 
more properly spoken of as Marryat’s “sub-editor” 
on the Met itan Magazine. As to the authorship 
of Rattlin the Reefer, our informants quote MaRRYAT’s 
own advertisement to the original edition, in which he 
simply claims to be “literary sponsor” of the book, 
and speaks of another—Mr. Howarp—as “ the author.” 
Perhaps this is not so very different from our own 
statement, but it may be well to clear the matter up. 


THE FRENCH SCANDALS. 


HE events of the past week in Paris all point to 
the revival, probably in an aggravated form, of 

the agitation which ended in the compulsory retire- 
ment of M. Grfvy. This time the outcry is not 
directed against the PresipeENT—M. Carnot is not con- 
cerned personally. It is against the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and, to some extent, the Senate, that the outcry 
is directed. One Deputy has not scrupled to accuse 
a hundred and fifty of his colleagues of downright cor- 
ruption, binding himself as he did so to give their 
names and produce his evidence if an inquiry is in- 
stituted. The charge has not been rejected as mon- 
strous. M. DELAHAYE has not been told that he must 
give the names and define the charge before he can 
expect the inquiry to be ordered. On the contrary, the 
Chamber has treated the accusation as being so far 
antecedently credible that it has nominated a Commis- 
sion of thirty-three members, with what are called 
extensive powers, and has directed it to hold an in- 
quest into what is assuredly a very vague and loosely- 
worded reference. In the paroxysm of excitement 
which M. DeLanaye has provoked the Cabinet has as 
good as disap . M. Louser and his colleagues 
are still in office; but they have ceased to possess even 
a shadow of authority in the Chamber, which has acted 
as if there were no such persons. Ministers seem to 
have resigned themselves to the purely ornamental cha- 
racter oftheir position. They have at least allowed the 
Press Bill by which they declared that they would 
stand or fall to be as good as destroyed in Committee. 
It was the essential feature of this measure that it con- 
ferred on the authorities the power to sequester incite- 
ments to violence, and to order the preventive arrest 
of their authors. The Ministers might fairly maintain 
that the large majority which supported them at the 
end of last week had voted for the principle of the Bill. 
Yet in Committee they have allowed M. JuLLIEN to 
carry an amendment by which the power to order the 
sequestration and preventive arrest is confined to the 
Court of Assize. It is notorious that the procedure of 
the French law will make it impossible to obtain 
this order without wees of delay. So M. JULLIEN 
has, in fact, amended its meaning out of the Act, 
and has left the evil to be corrected pretty much where 
it was. Yet Ministers not only did not oppose the 
amendment, but they allowed their colleague, M. Ricarp, 
to accept it as an improvement, After such an ex- 


ample of weakness and incoherence as this, the Cabinet 
could not retain a rag of authority. 

In the absence of any guidance, or even pretence to 
guide, on the part of the Cabinet, the Chamber has 
gone into something like hysterics under the sting of 
the goad applied by M. DeLanaye. It must be allowed 
that the particular form of stimulus applied by him 
was one which has always proved most effective with 
French legislative bodies, and there are reasons why it 
should tell with especial force at the present moment. 
Whatever may be the truth as to the probity of the 
Deputies, there is no doubt as to the existence of a 
very general predisposition to believe that corruption 
is common among them. These charges are not only 
made by Boulangists eager to take their revenge, or 
by gutter journalists on the outlook for scandal, or by 
speakers like M. DELAHAYE, who has been repeatedly 
convicted of libel, and is now reckless how he produces 
a commotion, provided only that it be produced. In 
the debate on the Press Law M. Pau DESCHANEL, who 
is neither Boulangist, gutter journalist, nor libeller, 
quoted the inexplicable fortune of certain Deputies as 
among the scandals which had discredited the Republican 
administration. Such men as M. Paut DescHaNeL do 
not make assertions of this character in a merely mis- 
chievous spirit. They repeat what they have heard 
said, and know to be believed. The Chamber also 
knew very well that M. DEscHANEL was not speaking 
without book. It is conscious of the atmosphere of 
suspicion about it, and nervously anxious to clear its 
character. When, therefore, the charges which have 
long been floating about were formulated by M. DELa- 
HAYE, discredited though he is, the Chamber could not 
treat them with self-possession. Given the excitable 
French character, the utter want of discipline in the 
Chamber, and the absence of acknowledged leadership, 
the scene of last Monday was almost a matter of 
course. The Deputies became frantic. Even M. 
FLOQUET was exasperated into dropping his duties as 
President, and intervening in the debate with a vehe- 
ment defence of himself and a demand for inquiry. 
The appointment of a Committee followed, as a matter 
of course. Without the least desire to speak with dis- 
courtesy, it may also be said that the decision was 
taken, and acted upon, much after the fashion of an 
American crowd engaged in lynching. Several hun- 
dred men free from all restraint and acting in a fit of 
excitement will always bea mob. A legislative body 
can only be saved from the common rule by a settled 
habit of leaving its leaders to act in its name. It 
would be possible to quote cases in point from the 
recent history of the House of Commons. As there 
are no leaders in the Chamber of Deputies who are 
more than chiefs of groups, this check does not exist. 


Now that the decision of the Chamber has been 
taken, and a Committee has been named, it is easy to 
see the mischief which may, and indeed must, ensue. 
If M. DeLawayE was really intent on punishing the 
Republic for rejecting General BouLaNGer, he has un- 
questionably succeeded. The Committee must at best 
be superfluous. It can really do no more than double 
the investigation into the affairs of the Panama Com- 
pany which is now about to be undertaken by the 
law Courts. Considerations of a very respectable order 
may shield M. pe Lesseps himself from prosecution 
(though this is not certain, and may, indeed, hardly 
be possible), but his colleagues will certainly not 
escape. The pith of the charges against them is that 
they spent the capital of the Company in buying 
corrupt support. French law Courts have unrivalled 
powers of extorting the truth, though their methods 
are sometimes shocking to the English lawyer. The 
Chamber might well have waited until the Assize 
Court gave it more substantial grounds to go on than 
the sweeping charges of M. DeLanaye. The Com- 
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mittee will almost certainly only serve to provoke a 
great many more charges of the same stamp, backed - 


up by no better evidence. It is described as endowed 
with wide powers, but in truth it will not be able 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, to punish 
those who will not answer, to administer oaths, 
or to grant an indemnity. Even if these powers are 
conferred by a special Act which must pass both 
Chambers, and be signed by the President, thirty-three 
y politicians would still constitute the worst possible 
ind of Court. They would listen to any descrip- 
tion of charge, and would certainly be controlled 
by no rules of evidence. Every scandal-monger in 
Paris, every loose talker who has impudence enough to 
make him willing to earn notoriety by bringing dis- 
graceful accusations, will make a confidant of the 
Committee. Even if nothing is proved—which is emi- 
nently likely to be the case—public life in France will 
be discredited. If evidence of corruption is produced, 
it will still be necessary to have recourse to the law 
Courts. In the meantime business will be neglected 
(we are told already that the Budget cannot be passed 
this Session), and the Committee will have given 
an immense impulse to the production of gutter 
journalism. 

The question whether there is Parliamentary corrup- 
tion in France is one which it is very tempting, but 
also very unprofitable, to discuss. It is, however, both 
tempting and profitable to point out that it is believed 
to exist by Frenchmen, and that they justify their 
belief by reasons which are not without general interest. 
It is commonly said that only oné deduction can be 
drawn from the facts that many of the Deputies are 
poor men, and that they contrive to live in Paris in 
— quarters. This cannot be done on their pay as 

puties, and it follows that they supplement their 
moderate 350/. a year and travelling expenses by other 
resources. What these other resources are a censorious 
world has no hesitation in saying. They are bargains 
with such men as that Baron REINACH whose sudden, and 
perhaps timely, death has intensified the suspicion of 
Paris. The Deputy may refuse himself, but his wife 
has pictures to sell, or, in short, there are all the 
methods of concealing a bribe in an innocent-looking 
business transaction which are ancient and of universal 
application. That nine parts out of ten of all this is 
mere scandal, or love of figuring in the character of 
a well-informed person who is not to be taken in—a 
form of vanity which has been the cause of nearly as 
much mischievous lying as downright — 
very possible. Still there it is with its defiling in- 
fluence, and it is interesting to note that it is universally 
found wherever public life brings remuneration with it. 
When fortunes were to be made in office it was 
common here. We entertained the same suspicions 
as the French, and were every whit as credulous in 
days when, according to the old seventeenth-century 
jest, a Secretary who wished to go to heaven might 
make 2,0001. a year, a Secretary who was prepared 
to endure some purgatory might make 5,000l., but 
that there were no limits to the gains of a 
who would risk the greater punishment. The poor 
man who depends on his twenty-five francs a day, 
or the moneyed man to whom office brings great for- 
tune, must be prepared to be followed by the suspicion 
of corruption as by his shadow. One result of the 
late recrudescence of the feelings which swept M. GREvY 
out of office is rather peculiarly notable. It is said by 
many observers in Paris that electors will in future 
show a marked preference for candidates who are known 
to be men of means, and therefore presumably superior 
to temptation. 
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TROUT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


i the angling newspapers one occasionally reads 
about trout in New Zealand introduced by the 
Acclimatization Society. These fish, as we gather 
from Mr. Spackman’s Trout in New Zealand (Welling- 
ton: Dipspury), have become giants in size, with, we 
fear, some defects in taste and culture. Persons about 
to visit the colony may be glad to know what to 
expect, and are warned that a small one-handed rod, 
such as does very well on the Test, is not up to the 
demands made on it by the gigantic Antipodeans. 
There are on the east coast of the Southern island 
seven large snow-fed streams, five of them retaining 
their native names. The “rain rivers” are more 
natural and suitable homes for the trout, to our think- 
ing. But even from the snow rivers 100 lbs. of trout 
have been taken in a single day, by one angler, with 
the Devon or phantom minnow, while 30 lbs. may 
reward the fly-fisher. It is a pity that the fish, the 
big ones (they run up to 25 lbs.), prefer the minnow ; 
an 8 Ib. trout is a large one to take with fly. Perhaps 
the monsters would rise to a salmon-fly? In twenty- 
five years has this t improvement been made to 
the food and sport of the island. The original trout 
are believed to have been brought from a tributary of 
the Thames—perhaps Pang or Kennet, where the fish 
are naturally large. The Wey, the Wyck(?) at 
Wycombe, and the Itchen are spoken of as probable 
original homes of the New Zealand fish. 

Salmon have not been successful. The smolts do 
not return from the sea; if they did, judging by the 
trout, they would rival tarpons in size. The trout are 
very capricious feeders; they have their hours, and 
they are largely taken with bait of different kinds— 
a shameful death. The dry-fly does not seem to be 
much used; yet they may be educated up to that. 
But their supply of natural food is very rich, hence 
their size and persistent refusal to take freely, in 
which they seem to rival the trout of Loch Tummel. 
As to conditions, the payment of one pound gives the 
angler the right to fish all over the colony. We little 
know Democracy if the citizens will stand this very 
long ; and we doubt not that poisoning, dynamiting, 
sniggling, and similar devices will soon become very 
popular. The fishing, apart from the payment spoken 
of, is practically free, the river-beds belonging to the 
Crown. A twelve-foot rod is recommended, and the 
tackle must be strong. It is painful to learn that men 
dibble with flies and black-beetles, and even with the 
poetical cicada, so dear to the Muses. The cicada is 
sunk, the big fish preferring it wet. Creepers—the 
“ scrow” of the Border districts—are also fished with, 
much in the same way as in the Tweed and Eden. 
The really monstrous trout are taken by spinning ; 
sixty yards of line are enough, if a man can follow his 
fish. GEEN’s spiral minnow is recommended, but (as 
we have observed at home) any novelty in spinning 
baits does very well at first. The trout seem to be- 
come suspicious of a bait with which they are familiar. 
Natural minnows and bull’s heads are inquired for, 
especially in night-fishing. In the North Island fish 
are neither so large nor so numerous as in the South. 

As for flies, March Browns and Red Quill Gnats, 
Alders and Blue Uprights, are still welcome in the 
Antipodes. The rivers are very numerous, the scenery 
pleasing and sublime, the trout many and big, and 
camping out in the New Zealand summer is delight- 
ful. There are no snakes, or none worth mention- 
ing. Nine fish in one afternoon, weighing thirty- 
seven pounds, seems to be reckoned a good, but not an 
astonishing, creelful. Only in preserved Finnish waters 
do we hear of anything as excellent. But Mr. Spack- 
MAN’S account leaves a decided impression that the 
angler may expect a great many blank days, a good 
deal of disappointment, and plenty of hard work. 
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— 
Twenty-five-pounders are not ordinary customers. The 
Otamita seems to be the best river in Otago. Mr. 
A. N. CaMPBELL, in casual fishing for three months, 
caught 120 trout. He usually left off when he had 
twenty pounds in his creel, and the fish averaged over 
four pounds. This was done with the artificial fly ; 
now men are ruining the water by catching huge 
baskets with the creeper. There is a depravity in some 
natures to which bait-fishing makes an irresistible 
appeal. Perhaps it would be wise to go to New Zea- 
land at once—this is their,fishing season. Let us hope 
that they will not introduce grayling ; a twenty-five- 
pound grayling would be a terrible animal, and would 
flop about in a di: ble way. There is still some- 
thing in the Antipodes that an angler may live for, if 
it only lasts. 


UGANDA AND SWAZILAND. 


fp: authoritative announcement on Thursday morn- 
ing that a Commissioner, with a proper escort, is to 
be sent to Uganda to see what is to be done when the 
Company leaves in March is, on the whole, as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected. It is cautiously worded, no 
doubt, and perhaps intended to perform towards the advo- 
cates of “ scuttle” (who have been shown tobe but a small 
minority of Gladstonians and an absurd minority of 
the nation) that process which is colloquially termed 
“* letting down easy.” It will doubtless not be super- 
fluous to relax efforts to keep the thing in the hold 
of that sleepy and slippery entity, the British public 
mind. But, at least, nothing fatal has been done ; and 
what has been, or is to be done, will make the doing 
of anything fatal very difficult. So far, so good. 

Lord Ripon—upon whom we have not been in the 
habit of bestowing effusive laudation, and who has 
been still less in the habit of deserving it—addressed 
the deputation which waited upon him on Wednesday 
about the chief other African matter now pending 
in a way with which no fault could be found. It 


_would not have been proper for him to announce any 


definite intentions in a matter which is shortly to 
be the .subject of debate with the South African 
Republic. Outside rumour, however, has it that the 
decision is at least likely to be adverse to the retention 
of direct control over Swaziland by England, and in 
favour of the abandonment of it (with the usual stipu- 
lations for native rights, of course) to the Boers. It 
would not be surprising if this were the result, and 
it is well known to well-informed persons that it might 
very possibly have been so, even if the country had not 
made what it made of itself last July. The arguments 
for the abandonment are not devoid of a certain 
speciousness. The existing arrangement of joint pro- 
tection has not been a great success. We have no easy 
access to Swaziland, and no very obvious use for it. 
The Boers have already obtained, by hook or by crook, 
practical control of it. They want it very much, and 
have deserved it by tolerably good behaviour during 
the Mashonaland business, which was very trying to 
Boer nerves. The Transvaal itself will be English 
before very long. Finally, a majority of the colonists 
of British South Africa want it to be given to the 
Transvaal, and Mr. Cecm, Ropes wants it very much 

_ It would not, we say, be surprising if these arguments 
were listened to; but we of the 
it would be unfortunate. We have before observed, 
apparently to the annoyance of the persons concerned, 
that we trouble ourselves very little about the so-called 
“ rights of British subjects ” alleged on the other side. 
When a British subject. goes and chaffers for concessions 


~ of this and that kind in No Man’s Land, he does it very 


much at his own risk. But we are considerably con- 


- cerned for the good faith of England towards the Swazis. 


They have been very good allies of ours in their day, 
and most people know what comes of abandoning native 
tribes to the Boers. We do not want even the chance 
of a fresh item in the ugly list which began in Cata- 
lonia, and did not, we fear, end at Khartoum. And we 
are utterly unconverted by most of the arguments 
above cited. If Swaziland is so valuable to a Power which 
wants to get to the sea through it, we do not exactly 
comprehend how it can be valueless to a Power which 
cari get to it from the sea. And while we doubt the 
argument about the Cape Colonists (Natal, which is 
much nearer to Swaziland than the Cape, should have 
something to say), we altogether dismiss, rule out, and 
decline the argument about the wishes of Mr. CeciL 
Raopes. Mr. Ropes is, we know, a very clever man, 
and we doubt not he is a very honest one. He has— 
for a very considerable consideration—done the Empire 
some good turns. But it must be remembered that 
one of his most notorious public acts was the supplying 
of the worst enemies that the Empire has had, has, 
or ever can have, with the sinews of war, and that he 
is hand-and-glove—or glove at least, if not hand—with 
the party in South Africa which almost openly aims at 
separation from England. He has not declared any 
such aim himself, of course ; but somehow we take the 
liberty of guessing that, if, in circumstances never, 
we trust, to come into existence, Mr. CeciL RHODES 
were to have the offer of becoming the first Presi- 
dent of the United States of South Africa, he 
would think several times before refusing that offer. 
For this and other reasons, therefore, we are unable to 
regard the beaux yeux of Mr. Ceci. Ruopks as entirely 
settling the question. And if, as is also said, it really 
doesn’t matter whether the South African Republic has 
Swaziland, because in two, or ten, or twenty years the 
English element will have swamped the Boer in the 
Republic itself, then, on the same principle as that on 
which we have counter-argued above, why should it 
matter to the Republic (which will be English) that 
Swaziland should continue to be English? Let us, at 
any rate, wait for that blessed consummation, and hand 
over the Swazis then, and not now. 


THE COLONEL AGAIN, 


HERE are moments when the relations of Mr. 
GLADSTONE to the English vocabulary irresistibly 
evoke the image of a magician who has had an accident 
with his wand, drowned his book in a fit of inadvertence, 
and become the helpless sport of his familiar spirits. 
In the heyday of his successful practice as a rhetorical 
wizard he was wont to play with words in such a fashion 
as to confuse and overawe most of those spectators 
whom he failed to enchant ; now words play with him 
in a manner half-ridiculous and half-tragic. They lure 
him forth like will-o’-the-wisps upon impossible con- 
troversial adventures, and leave him plunged in logical 
q ires, where, to complete the tragi-comedy of the 
situation, he proceeds to dispose himself with an air of 
perfect contentment with his surroundings. And it 
must have been the very tricksiest of these tricksy 
sprites that was engaged in this work of mischief when 
Mr. GLADsTONE wrote his letter of remonstrance to 
Mr. Gotpwin Smita, with a view presumably to its 
publication along with the reply to it in the news- 
papers. 

Properly to appreciate this elf-inspired expedition, to 
measure the width of its aberration from its goal, and 
to realize its disastrous issue, one cannot do better than 
reduce the contention between Mr. GLADSTONE and his 
critic to the simplest form of dialogue. Thus it would 
run :— 

Mr. G.—England imposed the Union on Ireland with 
an armed force of 130,000 men. 
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Mr. G. S.—Not so. Very far from so. The British 
force in Ireland at the time [see Lord pre 
was only 1,800 strong. And, of course, when you 
of the force with which ‘“‘ England imposed the Union 
“on Ireland,” you must mean “ British force.” 

Mr. G.—There is no “of course” about it. As it 
happens, I did not mean British force ; and I consider 
it an “irrational construction” of my words to assume 
that I did. If you count in the Irish Yeomanry, you 
can bring up the total of forces [see Lord CASTLEREAGH | 
to over 130,000. 

Mr. G. S.—No doubt you can, if you count ina body 
of men whose numbers are obviously “ the measure, not 
“ of the force required to hold down Ireland, but of Irish 
“ attachment to the connexion with Great Britain.” In 
other words, you can “prove” that Great Britain 
coerced Ireland into Union by overwhelming military 
power, if you are allowed to appeal to the fact that 
Ireland rendered overwhelmingly powerful assistance to 
the operation. 


To which no reply. And then, apparently with the 
complacent assent of Mr. GLaDSTONE, the correspond- 
ence goes to the newspapers. It is amazing. 

As to Mr. GLADsTONE’s complaint that his critic has 
reflected on his “ veracity” and “impugned his per- 
“sonal honour,” that has been disposed of by Mr. 
GoLpwin Smitu’s disclaimer. His responsibility for 
the impression which his words produced on Mr. GLaD- 
STONE is measured by his responsibility for the erroneous 
construction which he put on Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
words, and this, again, is measured by the amount 
of “ irrationality” which that construction displays. 
Was it only mildly, or was it violently, irrational to 
infer that when Mr. GLapsTone talked of England im- 
posing the Union on Ireland by a certain military force, 
he meant that that military foree was English? We 
are not sure. It might be an only mildly irrational 
inference from some men’s lan But from Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s? And in view of the well-established 
canons of interpretation with which he has himself 
supplied us? Again we say, we are not sure. After 
all, is it at alla more necessary conclusion that Eng- 
lish military coercion implies an English military 
force than that the gun which threatens the life of a 
boy, “in the strictest sense of the word,” must bea 
loaded ? And there was once a Colonel who—but 
“that is another story.” 

Nevertheless, it is a story which one cannot help sus- 
pecting to have been known to those mischievous sprites 
who have played this latest and worst of their tricks 
upon Mr, GLapsrone. Perhaps there was a wager 
among them that the cleverest of their number would 
succeed in entrapping the revered statesman into a 
position from which he should endeavour to extricate 
himself by an evolution thus comically analogous to his 
ever-memorable back-down before the historic Colonel. 
And if this cleverest of the sprites had even wagered 
that he would make Mr. GLapsToneE better that famous 
performance, he would, like Mr. HannipaL CHOLLOP, 
have realized the stakes. For not only was Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S feat performed this time without the assistance 
of a lawyer’s letter and the threat of an action for libel, 
but he was his own Professor Stuart. 


THE THREE CABINET CIRCLES. 


T is the custom to credit Mr. GLADSTONE with a 
profound purpose in everything that he does, It 
was said of CaNNING that he could not take a cup of 
tea without a stratagem, and Mr. GLADSTONE is sup- 
posed to exhibit the utmost craftiness in doing the 
simplest and most obvious things. A contemporary 
critic has discerned a further process in the evolution 


of our system of Cabinet government in the large 
number of Ministers whom Mr. GLADSTONE has brought 
within the sacred inclosure. Never before did a Cabinet 
start with seventeen members. Feeble Cabinets to- 
wards their decline have exhibited this unhealthy 
dropsical development. A Prime Minister verging to 
his fall sometimes supposes that he can make himself 
strong by adding feebleness to feebleness. He seldom 
does more than make weakness weaker. The multipli- 
cation of ciphers can produce nothing beyond zero. It is 
obvious, however, that Mr. GLapsToNE’s Cabinet was 
not framed on any recognition of the principle that in 
a multitude of Cabinet Councillors there is wisdom. 
Certain respectable politicians were admitted simply 
because they could not comfortably be kept out, and 
not because any particular advantage was supposed to 
follow their being let in, There were claims which 
could not be denied without giving pain to some esti- 
mable persons. The old men, members of previous 
Gladstonian Administrations, had what they deemed a 
prescriptive title to be in every subsequent Gladstonian 
Administration. Once a Cabinet Minister always a 
Cabinet Minister was a convenient rule which they had 
laid down for themselves. Then, again, there were the 
new men who must be brought in, in order to relieve 
Mr. GLapsTonE from the imputation of constituting his 
Ministry exclusively out of second-hand and worn-out 
materials. In this way the tale of seventeen was made 
up, and on the same principle the Cabinet might have 
been half as large again, or even twice as large. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is entitled to praise for his moderation. 


It has been discovered, however, that there is a 
profound policy in all this. Mr. Bricut, we believe, 
first popularized the distinction familiar enough to all 
readers of history and political memoirs between the 
Inner and the Outer Cabinet. This distinction has 
since been worked very hard. It has been disclosed, 
within the last few days, that the Inner Cabinet of 
four or five is served and attended by the Outer Cabinet 
of thirteen or twelve. These are supposed to act as 
its intelligencers—to use the word in its Elizabethan 
sense—spies of the time, who go about informing 
themselves of the direction of public opinion, 
conversing with the man in the street, or taking the 
opinion of the first seven persons who may come into 
the club smoking-room. They are believed to bring 
their reports to the deliberating four or five who are 
the masters of council. This whimsical theory has 
very little to recommend it. If Mr. GLapsTon# and 
his more confidential colleagues and advisers cannot 
inform themselves of the direction and force of public 


opinion by the means which are at the disposal of. 


every one, they will not be able to make themselves 
acquainted with it in any other way. If they depend 
upon their messengers and interviewers, they are likely 
to make some veryextraordinary mistakes. Mr. GLAD 

STONE'S own observation, aided by the amateur informers 
who hang about him for love of the business, is likely 
to put him in possession of sounder materials for judg- 
ment than the whisperings of the PostMAsTER-GENERAL 
or the CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy. The Cabinet has reached 
its present dimensions, not because its enlargement 
makes it a better instrument of business, but because a 
nominal position in the Cabinet has become a sort of 


brevet rank in politics, as admission to the Privy Council. 
It is conceded to pressure like a; 


has long been. 
baronetcy or a peerage. One of the consequences, 
however, is that the division between the Inner and 
Outer Cabinetsis no longer sufficient. There is now an 
Outer Cabinet, an Inner Cabinet, an Innermost Cabinet, 
and a Head Centre. Mr. GLapsTONeE is, of course, the 
Head Centre. The Innermost Cabinet, which imme- 
diately surrounds him, consists obviously of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, Lord Rosesery, Mr. Morvey, and 
possibly, ia virtue of his office as Leader in the Lords, 
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Lord Kimpertey. . In the intermediate circle the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, Lord Ripon, Lord Spencer, Mr. 
AsquiTH, and Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN may be in- 
cluded. The CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy, the PostMAsTER- 
GENERAL, the VICE-PRESIDENT of the COMMITTEE of 
CounciL, the PrEsipenT of the LocaL GOVERNMENT 
Boarp, the Carer CoMMISSIONER of Works, and the 
SECRETARY for ScoTLAND—we deem it more considerate 
to designate them by their offices than by their names 
—possibly form the outermost ring of the Cabinet, who 
are allowed to be acquainted with what is going on 
when everything has been settled without them, and 
just in advance of its communication to the news- 
papers, in the event of its not having leaked out before. 
This distinction is not, indeed, so old as it seems. Lord 
SHELBURNE, more than a century ago, recognized three 
gradations of Cabinet rank. First, he said, there were 
the Cabinet Ministers simply ; secondly, Ministers with 
the circulation ; and, thirdly, Ministers with the circu- 
lation and the Post Office. Ministers with the circu- 
lation were, we presume, Ministers to whom the de- 
‘spatches were regularly sent. They had, as the phrase 
now runs, the key. Ministers with the circulation and 
the Post Office had probably the additional privilege 
-of looking at letters which neither the writers nor the 
recipients desired them to see. Ministers simply, wete 
told just as much as it was good for them to know, and 
when it was convenient that they should know it. They 
were thus able to avoid disclosing secrets of which 
they were not in possession, and at the same time to 
carry about with them that mysterious air of “ I could 
“ an if I would,” which is still so impressive in members 
of the Outermost Cabinet. 


CITY LIBERALS AND JUNIOR LORDS. 


like the ways of the City Liberal Club. They 

take a modest view of what constitutes success, 

-and a generous view of their obligations towards failure. 
They have given what, so far as we are aware, is the 
first complimentary dinner ever got up to celebrate 
the appointment of a Junior Lord of the Treasury; 


and, by including in the entertainment a large number 


of unsuccessful Gladstonian candidates, they have 
ranked themselves among those few people who, since 


Cato, have thought it worth while to be civil to the 


vanquished. It was rather a gloomy ceremony this 
last, though ; and the City Liberals must have been 
glad when it was over. Mr. ARNOLD Mor ey, who had 
to propose the health of the “ Recent Candidates ”— 
as, apparently to avoid ill-omened words, they were 
rformed his task with 
all possible tact. He said “ what a’ owt to a’ said” in 
remarking that “many, if not most, of them” would 
rather have been beaten than not, and would never, 
except under irresistible pressure of their principles, 
have sought entry into a place of such “ arduous 
“ duties” and “dissipated hours” as the House of 
Commons. But this, after all, is cold comfort; and 
the function would have been purely depressing, at 
-any rate to read about, had not Mr. Mor.ey concluded 
it by coupling the toast with “ the names of Mr. Jupp 
“and Mr. GrimwabDe.” There is a subtle flavour of 
Dickens in this which produces a gentle sense of 
exhilaration in the reader, and may, perhaps, have 
.affected hearers, unless their sense of humour had 
been blunted by familiarity in the same way. 

The guests of the evening, Mr. Cavuston and Mr. 
McArtuur, the two Junior Lords, acquitted them- 
selves with credit. Mr. McArtuur called Mr. Causton 


his “brilliant colleague,” and Mr. Causton proved his 
 brilliancy, if not his discretion, by reminding his 
hearers, in proof of the successes of the Government, 
of “ what the Home Secretary had done in Trafalgar 
“ Square, and of what Mr. Jonn Morey had done in 


“suspending the Coercion Act and appointing the 
“ Evicted Tenants Commission.” The new-made Whip 
remarked, further, that the Cabinet had in their power 
to make the lives of himself and his colleagues “ very 
“‘ happy or very miserable”; and that they would be 
miserable unless the Government brought in “really 
“ robust and Radical measures.” Which observation, 
if it implies that Mr. Causton and his colleague will 
have happy lives if the Ministerial measures are really 
“robust and Radical,” only shows that the new-made 
Whip is—well, a new-made Whip. We fear he has 
yet to discover that the difference between one kind of 
Ministerial measure and another affects, not the ques- 
tion whether, but merely the question by whom, his 
life will be made miserable. 

Mr. Asquita, who, with Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY, 
the distinction of a Cabinet Minister’s patronage to a 
gathering otherwise only honoured by the presence of 
what JEAMEs might have called the “ hinferior horder ” 
of Ministers, had little, of course, that was not known 
before to say about the plans of the Government. 
But, perhaps in his official capacity, and as being 
Home Secretary that same year, he prophesied—which 
was interesting, especially as his prophecy was to the 


-highly speculative effect that they (the Government) 


would not be exposed to the more or less candid and 
censorious criticism of members of their own household. 
Not of their own household, perhaps ; but we do not 
know that that was ever feared. It is a gentleman 
who has had the door shut in his face from whom 
trouble is expected. Still, Mr. Asquirn’s counsel is 
sound, whatever happens. He says that we (the 
Gladstonians) must “stand shoulder to shoulder,” or 
“our majority will dwindle away.” Which, it must. 
have occurred to many of Mr. AsqQuiTH’s hearers, is 
“dreadful true.” Their majority is emphatically one 
to which any lowering form of treatment would be 
quite inapplicable. It might go out, as the saying is, 
like the snuff of a candle. Indeed, it would obviously 
stand so little dwindling that the more standing 
shoulder to shoulder it can do the better. It must be 
a nervous thing for the army to reflect upon, that if 
only twenty pairs of shoulders cease to rub the shoulders 
they are now in contact with, and try rubbing the 
shoulders over the way, the battle is lost. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S SPEECH. 


HE most noteworthy phrase in the speeches deli- 
vered at the end of the week was spoken by Mr. 
GOSCHEN at the St. James’s Hall. ‘The alliance,” he 
said, “ between the Liberal-Unionists and the Conser- 
“ vatives has lasted through six years of power, 
“and it will last through the six years that we are 
“ going to exercise.” It would not be necessary to go 
far to find politicians in whose mouths the words 
would mean very little—nothing more than one 
of those stock prophecies of speedy return to 
office which are credited with some influence 
in keeping up the heart of the party. Sir G. 
TREVELYAN gave an example of talk of that stamp 
at Glasgow, a little earlier in the day. At least we 
can hardly believe that even the Secretary for Scor- 
LAND can have thought there was more than a general 
exhortation to be hopeful in his description of the late 
General Election as showing gains for the Liberals 
which they would not lose. His hearers may properly 
have concluded that he said what he ought to have 
said; but that they believed him is what we find some 
difficulty in taking for ted. Such phrases are 
very pleasant to hear, but they lose their lustre when 
compared at leisure with the facts. These gains, such as 
they are, were obtained by the help of promises which, as 
Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN had to confess on the same day, 
have no immediate prospect of fulfilment. The speaker, 
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too, did his best to damp whatever confidence he may 
have aroused by insisting that these promising gains 
of the Liberal party, so called, must, under no. condi- 
tions, be subjected to the test of another General 
Election. 

The assumed cheerfulness of Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN 
serves only to make the essentially dismal state of his 
outlook more conspicuous. Other speakers on his side 
are better inspired when they recognize, as Mr. 
AsquiTH has done, that the Ministry will be opposed 
by a powerful minority, and make no attempt to dis- 
guise the meaning of a truth which cannot, by any in- 

enuity of phrase, be hidden. It was the good fortune 
to use the least boastful form of words) of Mr. 
GoscHEN that he could insist upon what Mr. AsQuiTH 
could only note, and could draw all the deductions. 
It is a fact, and not a mere figure of speech, that a 
' powerful minority does exercise power most effectually, 
if not in the common and obvious sense of the word. 
Mr. GoscHEen might, if it had been his cue, have 
quoted many proofs of this truth from very recent 
Parliamentary history. He preferred to take an easily 
provable proposition for granted, and apply it to the 
present position. It was easy for him to show that, even 
during the short period in which it has been in office, 
and although the time of real difficulty has not come for 
it yet, the Cabinet has been compelled to regulate its 
actions quite as much by what it fears from the Opposi- 
tion as by what it hopes from its own supporters. 
Mr. GoscHEN shows no wish to underrate what Lord 
RosEBERY has done to prevent the evacuation of 
Uganda. It would be both unjust and stupid to deny 
the truth in that case; but a speaker of the Oppo- 
sition may fairly point out what help, and from 
_ whom, Lord Rosesery has had. In the presence of 
a weaker minority Sir W. Harcourt would hardly 
have so far sunk his disinterested hatred of the Empire 
as to consent to submit to the necessity of asking 
Parliament for funds in order to carry out that very 
policy in Africa which he endeavoured, not without 
effect, to obstruct when in Opposition. Again, Mr. 
GOSCHEN was well entitled to attribute to the strength 
of the minority some share at least in bringing about 
the very marked hush which has fallen on the elo- 
quence of the partisans of the evacuation of Egypt. 
What has become of that notable policy? It has 
gone swiftly, without a struggle, without a protest, 
along the road of the evacuation of Uganda. Here, 
again, the existence of a powerful minority without has 
iven, effectually, support to whatever force within the 
binet is in favour of continuity of patriotic policy. 


The affectation of a hearty confidence is an old de- 
vice of the politician in Opposition. It is obviously 
his interest to discover the signs of the flowing tide 
which is to bear him back to office, and he does point 
to them, as often as not, prematurely. But there is 
one sign of the happy change which may be relied upon 
with tolerable confidence, and that is the manifest 
want of any belief of the other side in their own final 
success. The reluctance of Archbishop WALSH to wait 
till a native Parliament can give him the control of 
Trish education is one such sign. It is at least capable 
of the interpretation which Mr. T. W. Russe. put on 
it at Belfast. If Dr. Wats believed in the speedy 
establishment—or even, for that matter, in establish- 
ment in this generation—of a Parliament at Dublin, 
why should he be so anxious to obtain from Mr. MoRLEY 
what that legislative body would assuredly give him in 
much fuller measure? Dr. WALSH could surely afford to 
spare Mr. MORLEY embarrassment now if abstinence on 
his part only entailed waiting for the single year which, 
according to Separatist theory, will be enough for the 
passing of Mr. GLADSTONE’s measure. That the ARCH- 
BISHOP is pressing the SECRETARY now is, in Mr. 
RUssELL’s opinion, and ours too, a pretty clear proof 


that he and his fellow-bishops do not look forward to 
the speedy coming of that Parliament. They estimate 
the force of the minority and its influence very much 
as Mr, GOSCHEN. 


BIG CLAWS AND LITTLE KLAUS. 


T was Christmas Eve, and my dear old friend Santa 
Klaus appeared the very picture of benevolence. The 
surroundings of the room were cosy and well in keeping 
with the master himself, his beaming eye and generally 
charitable look—his big spectacles well down upon his ‘nose 
—so far, indeed, that the merest attempt to scowl or frown 
would have precipitated them to the ground. We had been 
some time together when the me white-aproned little 
maid, who so often does his kind errands for him, tapped at 
the door, and, being bidden to enter, said :— 

“Oh, if you please, sir, a person wishes to see you.” 

The Saint seemed disagreeably surprised. ‘“ Why,” said 
he, “ did I not say that, as all our arrangements were made 
for the winter, I was not to be disturbed 1” 

“ Please, sir, this person seems so very wretched and . : . 
oh, dear—he got his foot inside the door, and would not let 
me shut it ”—and here she nearly cried. 

“ Well, well,” said the Saint, “ I suppose you must show 
him in.” 

“ Yes, sir; and, please, here’s his name, sir.” 

The paper—not a very clean piece—was inscribed with 
the name, 

“ Mr. D. Moss.” 

The owner entered with an apologetic air; but it did not 
take two such very observant men as Santa Klaus and my- 
self to see a subtle expression in Mr. D. Moss's eye, which 
was the equivalent of the foot thrust inside the door. 

The Saint, with all his benevolence, knew a thing or two 
about human nature; but I fear that his “after-dinner, 
slippers-and-pipe attitude” was not usually one of iron 
resolution. 

As I was an unimportant person for the rest of the 
evening, I shall merely relate what passed between the 
Saint and his visitor. 

“ Now, my good friend,” Klaus began, “ in what way can 
Iserve you? But, let me see, where is it? Your name 
seems familiar to me. I think we must have met before.” 

“Why yes, your worship; you have been powerful kind 
to me, I know, gettin’ the childer eddicated for nothin’, and 
stoppin’ them graspin’ Boardians a-takin’ we poor people’s 
money for stationery and that; but .. .” 

“Oh, come now, pray do not abuse the ‘ Board,’ you 
know, I am a member of it myself.” 

“T ask your pardon, sir, you are so kind-hearted like. I 
had forgotten it; but you see it’s this way. Me and my 
missus was a-sayin’, when my wife’s cousin was a-stoppin’ 
next door—which his name is Mr. A. Erges, and a very 
pleasant pusson, and a wonderful fine oraytor—him as was 
wearin’ a apron and carryin’ a red flag in the Square o’ 
Sunday—I disremember what was on it, somethin’ about 
‘ Labour a-takin’ the cake.’” 

“Oh, ah! I remember, that tall, dreamy-looking man. 
The inscription to which you refer was in Latin: ‘ Labor 
omnia vincit’; but cannot you get on a little faster, don’t 
you think? You won't mind my asking you to be as quick 
as possible, as it is so late?” 

“ Not at all, sir. The sooner we can get a settlement of 
this here, the better it will suit me. Well, sir, as I was a- 
sayin’, me and my missus and my cousin was a-sayin’ as we 
thought these here schools taught a deal too much, and mf 
the little ‘uns too long at a sittin’--specially as times is bad, 
and work irreg’lar.” 

“ Why, what has the work to do with it?” queried the 
Saint. 

“ Food !” said the other, sententiously. 

“ Bless my soul, of course,” was the reply; “ but then 
think how necessary education is, what a grand thing it is 
to be—to be—er—” 

“ Admittin’ all you was about to say, sir, as true, yet it 
don’t seem somehow so valuable when they’ve all on ’em got 
it; seems to kinder lessen the vally of the article. Now 
my missus was a-thinkin’ as if you was to give each of them 
por childer a good breakfast and dinner.” . 

“‘T suppose the value of that would not be decreased by 
their all having it, eh 1” 
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“There, now you're laughin’ at honest poverty,” remon- 
strated the 

“ Not at all, not, at all,” in the Saint; who, how- 
ever, looked guiltily uncomfortable. “Go on. Still, I 
really do not think we can afford to give all the children 
meals—so very expensive a pleasure, you know; though I 
must say”—and here his face positively glowed as he 
thought of the little ones he loved so much—*I should 
like to see more smiles upon their lips and more roses 
in their cheeks; but I cannot help thinking it is taking 
too much responsibility off the fathers’ shoulders—yes, 
decidedly that is where it ought to lie.” Then, reflec- 
tively, “No; I do not think we can promise you that.” 

“ Ah, well, I dare say not. I suppose we had better be 
getting forward with that procession we was a-thinkin’ on ; 
and now the Square’s open . . . ” 

“You surprise me,” said the Saint; “I did not know 
there was any procession intended.” 

“Well, it’s just this way. Me and my mates was a- 
thinkin’ that, if them forty thousand childer—starvin’ 
childer, very nigh naked too—was to come into these here 
respectable parts, it might astonish some of you rich ‘uns.” 

“Oh, but isn’t the procession business slightly over- 
done ”—this rather diffidently. 

“T can’t say as how it don’t do its work pretty well,” 
replied Mr. Moss; “what do you think, now?” Then he 
began to muse. “ Ah, a real touchin’ sight J should call it, 
@ sinnificant illustration of the apathy of the rich and the 
misery of the por.” 

Meanwhile the Saint had become fidgety. His pipe was 
out, though he fancied he was still smoking. He was eti- 
dently thinking of holding a parley with the other side. 

“Well now, really, I thought that, as you had got all the 
Educationary, and—ahem—Stationery advantages, you 
would be content—for a time, at any rate.” ; 

“Things goes a bit quicker now, gov— worshi 
than they did when you was a young an.” Pa wih 

“True, true,” murmured the other, showing more and 
more the flag of truce; “I was forgetting that. Shall we 
say a Free Breakfast, then?” 

a flicker of a smile passed over D. Moss’s face as he 
said :— 

“You see, sir, we thought—my mates and me—as ’ow 
breakfasts must come—it being only a matter of time— 
what I wanted to arst about was as to whether you didn't 
see your way to giving ‘em a sort of snack of something 
betwixt whiles—just a morsel of meat and puddin’ like, 
nothin’ much. e don’t care so much for these ’ere 
ha’penny dinners, and them poor little critters . . . . it’s 
enough to wrack a parent's ‘art it is, to see ‘em come ‘ome 
with nothin’ for to give ‘em for dinner, for the workin’ man, 
your worship, ’e can go without ’is bit hisself, but, dang 
me, if he can bear to see his little ’uns a starvin’ before his 
very eyes.” 

There was a disingenuous ring about this speech, but 
the poor Saint, who was showing “nerves,” was evidently 
off his balance, 

“Oh dear,” said he, “ how I wish it was not Christmas 
time, and that I could have leisure to think about it. Now 
couldn’t you wait a bit ?” 

“T don’t know as we could; you see Things don’t wait 
nowadays, and I may tell you there was some of ’em as ’eld 
that the por little ‘uns should ’ave a drop o’ tea and a bit 
’o cake to squench the gnawings of the stummick after an 
‘ard day’s schooling. I don’t know as I should let my 
childer go to school except they was to ‘ave somethin’ to 
make it worth the while.” 

This was a new note, and did not fail to alarm the philan- 
thropic Saint. 

“Surely, my man,” he protested, “ you will not keep your 
children away from school 1” 

“T aint a-going to say what I might do if I’m drove to 
_ Again his foot seemed to be figuratively inside the 
“ Well, well,” was the complacent answer; “let us say 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. And now, my good friend, 1’ll 
wish you a very good evening and a happy Christmas.” 

He got up with more alacrity than I had noticed about 
him for some time, and motioned towards the fireside bell ; 
but his visitor did not offer to move. 

“*Appy? Ah!” he caught up the epithet; “you may 
well say ‘appy. Oh! the cynical irony of the rich. 'Ow 
can a family be ‘appy when the ma’s a-starvin’ and the pa’s 
out o’ work, and the wet’s a-comin’ through the ceilin’, and 


the wild north wind’s a-whistlin’ down the chimbley and 
—— the lattice. ‘Appy? Oh, yes, I see myself 
’appy 

“ Well, what do you suggest? You cannot expect us to 
build you ‘free houses.’” This with a slight show of im- 


The Representative of the People had evidently taken in 
even this within his wide horizon. Without any sign of 
surprise, or even a remark upon the query of the Saint, he 
sai 


“ Well, now, when you come to that, I don’t know as the 
‘Times is ready for that: but with Progress unfettered, as 
they say, you can’t tell what may happen. My pals and 
me aint onreasonable ; we was a-surmisin’ now if you was 
to build a cosy room or two somewheres nigh the school— 
somethin’ simple ‘ll do—where the mas might sit a-doin 
a bit of sewin’ and knittin’, and ’ave a bit o’ talk, just to 
pass the time o’ day. That would be neighbourly like, and 
a real blessin’, and they could see that the little ‘uns didn’t 
take ‘arm a-goin’ ‘ome of winter nights. It would be a 
savin’ of money in the long run.” 

“ Well now, I call that mosé unreasonable,” objected 
Klaus. “ Besides, I thought you wanted your wives at 
home to make tea for you after your day’s work.” 

“T think we could do without ’em that long anyhow,” 
said the Delegate ; “but I’m a-comin’ tothat. We ’usbands, 
you see, could ‘ave a bit of a club, it could all go into the 
same job. That would be just the place for a sociable 
gatherin’. We shouldn't want more than a bit,of "bacey 
(baccy ain’t dear), and a sup of something, and we could 
go ’ome with the missus and the kids. That wouldn’t be 
making no indwiduous distinctions betwixt man and wife.” 

“ No,” roared the Saint, in a tone as near thunder as ever 
he reached. “No, I positively refuse to concede to that.” 

“ All right, gov’nor,” was the calm reply. ‘“‘ What would 

u say to a procession of fifty thousand parients, bare 
headed bare footed, lank, lean, ’ungry spectres, a-’owlin’ out 
‘Justice to Parients.’ Are we to die in ‘unger when our 
little comes ‘ome fat and ’appy, and despises the ’ome 
as ‘as reared ’em, in comparison with them palatial schools ? 
I pause for yer answer.” Foot inside the door again. 

The Delegate looked dreadfully in earnest this time, and 
the poor Saint was clearly intimidated. 

“Oh dear,” he said, “oh dear! If it must be, it must, I 
suppose. Now can you not let me alone at last, now that 
you have got all you desire. Goodness me, why you'll soon 
be asking for—” 

The other took him in earnest, though his latter remarks 
were meant to be ironical. 

“ Well, you see, gov’nor, I don’t like arskin’ pussonal 
favours, as I am a Representative of our ‘ Awakened 
People,’ and it ain’t becomin’ a Delegate; but, as you was 
kind enough to ask, I’ll just mention as ’ow my son Will'um 
Moss, as ain’t married and ain’t got no childer, and is out 
‘o work. If you wouldn’t mind my bringin’ ’im now and 
again when the pangs of ‘unger is a carkin’ at ‘is stum- 
mick.” 

“Oh yes, bring him by all means; bring your sons, and 
your pal’s sons, and your wife’s sons, and . . . but what 
will my ratepayers say—oh dear! oh dear!” 

“T’ll ex-cuse your sneerin’ at the people’s Delegate, sir, 
as I know it is a bit late, but don’t you be deterred from 
charitable hactions by monetary considerations. It ain’t 
enlightened, Besides, governor (with a chuckle), you may 
leave the ratepayers to us—we'll see them. Now we've got 
the Square, you may call it (in a manner o’ speakin’) all 
square,” and here the ghost of a smile might have been seen 
playing at the corners of his mouth; and “ Now, sir, I'll 
wish you a very good night, sir, and a genuine hearty 
Christmas, ‘allowed with the feelin’ of ’avin’ displayed real 
consideration for the sufferin’ por. An ’appy Christmas, 
and good evenin’.” 

“ Thank heaven he’s gone,” said the Saint, as he 
the bell. “ But, oh dear, what have I done; what have 
promised ?” 

But all was not over yet. The door opened again. 

“ Excuse me, gov’nor, which I ‘ave a beautiful little dawg, 
sir, as ‘armless a animal as ever was, and powerful fond 
o’ my son Will’'um. Now if you'd let me bring ‘im—as 
wouldn’t hurt a babe unborn—and eat a scrap or two 
o’ grissle and such as you mightn’t be wantin’. For that 
bull pup... .” 

“ Oh, d—— the bull pup!” 
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At least that’s what I thought I heard the dear old 
fellow say ; but what with the bang of the parlour door, and 
a tradesman’s double-knock at the front t and a bit of 
a laugh-cough in the hall, I really can’t be positive. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


M® LIDDERDALE frequently assured the public 
that the guarantors of the Baring estate would suffer 
no loss. Many sceptical people in the City scoffed at the 
late Governor of the Bank of England, and declared that 
he was injuring his reputation by these repeated assurances. 
But experience has proved that Mr. Lidderdale was right, 
and his critics wrong; at all events, the prospects of the 
liquidation have brightened very much of late. It will be 
in the recollection of our readers that at the meeting of the 
Bank of England shareholders last September, the present 
Governor stated that the liabilities of the Baring estate had 
been reduced to a little over 5 millions, while the assets, at the 
valuation put upon them by Messrs. Baring Brothers them- 
selves, when applying for help to the Bank of England two 
years ago, amounted to very nearly 8,400,c00/. There was 
thus an apparent surplus of about yg besngresm Up to the 
end of August, the liquidation had been carried on very 
rapidly and very satisfactorily ; but the present Governor 
of the Bank of England warned his hearers in September 
that it could not be expected to proceed so well in the early 
future; indeed, he hinted that the remaining assets, or 
most of them at all events, would have to be nursed, 
and that probably next year some new arrangement for 
completing the liquidation would have to be made. The 
City jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Lidderdale was 
thus proved out of the mouth of his successor to have 
been altogether too sanguine, and that the liquidation 
would turn out as bad as many had always expected. 
But within a very few weeks a complete change oc- 
curred. Among the assets still remaining at the end 
of August there were Uruguayan securities valued at 
somewhat over a million and three-quarters, and Argen- 
tine securities valued at about 4} millions, making to- 
gether somewhat more than 6} millions. A powerful 
syndicate was quietly formed and bought about a million’s 
worth of Argentine railway stock included in the assets. It 
is understood that Messrs. Baring Brothers’ interest in this 
stock amounted only to about halfa million; but even so 
the purchase reduced the liabilities by about half a million 
—that is, roughly to 4} millions. Since then there has 
been a very marked improvement in the economic condition 
of Argentina; especially the premium on gold has fallen 
from over 210 per cent. to about 180 per cent.—that is to 
say, there has been a very marked rise in the purchasing 
power of the paper money, which proves not only a revival 
of commercial activity, but also a steady growth of con- 
fidence. The improvement in the Argentine Republic has 
now extended to Uruguay. Some time ago the Customs 
revenue fell off so seriously that it was feared the Uruguayan 
Government would not be able to pay the next coupon on 
the debt; but lately the Customs revenue has increased 
very satisfactorily, and now it is everywhere believed that 
the interest is secure, while the reports from Monte Video 
are to the effect that trading business is decidedly recoverin 
also. Last week, therefore, a powerful syndicate was form 
uietly, and made a bid at 40 for the whole of the Three anda 
alf per Cent. Uruguayan bonds held on account of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers. Messrs. Baring, however, are so persuaded 
that the recovery in South America has only begun, that they 
refused the offer ; they expect, that is to say, long before the 
three years have expired to be able to sell at a considerably 
higher price. We need not stop to inquire now whether 
they were right or wrong in declining to sell; the important 
thing is, that a mass of stock which a few weeks ago ap- 
to be utterly unsaleable can now be disposed of at a 
ice that the other day would have seemed extraordinarily 
igh. In other words, the fears of the present Governor of 
the Bank of England are already dissipated, and the South 
American assets of the Baring estate, which were supposed 
to be unrealizable, are proved to be already marketable. If 
the improvement in South America continues, and the 
hopes of Messrs. Baring Brothers are realized, it is by no 
means improbable that the whole of these assets, Argen- 
tine as well as Uruguayan, may be sold before the 
three years are expired; and then not only will Mr. 


Lidderdale’s prediction turn out true to the letter, but it is 
ible that a handsome surplus may remain for the partners 
in the old firm of Baring Brothers—that is to say, that all 
the liabilities will have been defrayed, and that a consider- 
able surplus will remain. The announcement that the offer 
had been made for a day or two had a great effect upon the 
Stock Exchange, and it looked for a while as if unwisé 
speculation would be fostered and mischief done. Happily, 
however, wiser counsels have prevailed. The market is now 
less active and less feverish n it was, and we trust that 
the public will continue to act with prudence. It is much 
better to allow the South American countries time to recover 
from the ruinous crisis through which they have passed, and 
so for the securities to rise in value from natural causes. 
a are rushed up by mere combinations, only evil can 
t. 

The money market is in an undecided state. The fear 
of gold withdrawals continues, especially for Russia and 
Egypt ; but, on the other hand, there are prospects that 
the metal will be received in large quantities from New 
York. For the moment, therefore, there is uncertainty. 

On Wednesday there was a sudden rise in the price of 
silver to oid. per oz., but it fell back next day to 39d., and 
will probably go lower. Indeed, we seem to be on the eve 
of a heavy fall. When passing through London the 
American delegates to the Brussels Conference did not 
affect a hope that anything would come of the discussions, 
and the British delegates feel themselves in a false position, 
and desire to endthe debates as quickly as possible. The 
probability, therefore, is that the Conference will break up 
in a week or two—almost certainly before Christmas—and 
then it is reasonable to expect that the American purchases 
of the metal will be stopped. When that happens there is 
sure to be a sharp fall. It may be recovered quickly, for 
naturally many of the mines will be closed ; but at first the 
stoppage of the American purchases cannot fail to have a 
very bad effect. 

The prosecution of the Directors of the Panama Canal 
Company, and the vote of the Chamber for an inquiry 
into all the affairs of the Company, have created a scare 
in Paris. Few may believe that the allegations made will be 
legally proved ; but even fewer doubt that there is a certain 
foundation for them, and that, therefore, some scandalous 
disclosures will be made. If that should prove to 
be the case, the Republic will be damaged, and political 
apprehensions will = excited, while further proceedings 
may be taken against individuals and institutions which 
took part in the various Panama issues. There has 
consequently been a good deal of selling of securities 
on the Paris Bourse, and also in London, on account 
of Paris operators. All kinds of securities have been 
disposed ef, but the largest selling has been in South 
American, as was to be expected from the recent rapid re- 
covery here in London in both Argentine and Uruguayan 
bonds and stocks. Last week, as explained above, a bid 
was made for the Uruguayan Government bonds held by 
Messrs. Baring Brothers, and it was understood that the 
Syndicate was making preparations to put up the price still 
higher, so as to be in a position to offer better terms. But 
the selling from Paris has broken the market. If the 
scare continues, it is quite possible that there may be a 
serious break upon the Paris Bourse. The great capitalists, 
in spite of the Baring crisis, the bankruptcy of Portugal, 
and so many other unfavourable influences, have continued 
to support the market, and have succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation in keeping up prices. But they have done so only 
because confidence continued in France, and the supply of 
money was very abundant. If confidence should now 
give way, and fears of political and other troubles should 
spread, we may see a crisis; especially a heavy fall in 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian securities seems probable. 
Under any circumstances, a fall in Spanish is almost in- 
evitable. The Cortes are to meet on the 5th of next month, 
when a Bill will be introduced for a great loan of 28 millions 
sterling nominal, and every effort is to be made to force 
the Bill through before Christmas. But nobody expects 
that that can be done; and in any event it is extremely 
improbable that the loan can be placed. If it fails, the 

ition of the Government and of the Bank of Spain will 

critical indeed. Home Railway securities, too, have 
been neglected, and even the rise in South African shares 
has been stopped. On the other hand, the gold premium 
at Buenos Ayres has fallen further to 177 per cent.; 
in other words, whereas a gold dollar a year or two 
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since was worth more than 4} paper dollars, it is worth 
now little more than 24 paper dollars, This shows 
unquestionably a marked economic improvement, and 
a decided revival of confidence ; and it is probable that, 
were it not for the selling from Paris, Argentine and 
Uruguayan securities would have risen further. But we 
would point out to the investor that, though the fall in 
the gold premium is a favourable sign, it is going on so 
quickly that it must result in stopping exports, especially 
of agricultural produce. For the farmers and flock-masters 
pay all their expenses at home in paper, while they sell 
their grain and wool for gold, and the fewer paper dollars, 
therefore, the gold dollar exchanges for the smaller is their 
profit. It is probable, indeed, that a much further fall 
in the premium may sweep away all profits, and so for 
the time being check exports. Of course, trade after a 
while will adapt itself to the new conditions. Prices 
and wages—in paper, that is to say—will have to come 
down. But while the change is taking place, business in 
Argentina will be disarranged. The investor, therefore, 
will do well not to be led away by the over-sanguine 
temper of the Stock Exchange; he will be able to buy on 
better terms by-and-bye if he is prudent. The American 
market is weak. In New York the capitalists are almost 
all Republican. They fear the influence of the South in 
the new Administration and the new Congress, and they 
are apprehensive also that the reduction of Customs duties 
a | be too sweeping. There is consequently an unsettled 
and uneasy feeling, and an indisposition to engage in new 
risks, while the conviction is gradually growing that the‘ 
Brussels Conference will come to nothing, that the pur- 
chases of silver will have to be stopped, and that that may 
result in a general crisis. The investor will be wise, there- 
fore, to keep altogether aloof for the present from the 
market for United States securities. 

Trade everywhere is very bad. There is no hope of an 
early settlement of the Cotton dispute, and other labour 
troubles are looming, while the agricultural depression is 


deepening, 


The highest class investment securities have been well 
maintained, and several colonial issues have advanced. 
New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 98, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; Queens- 
land Three and a Halfs closed at 91}, also a rise of 1; and 
Victoria Three and a Halfs closed at 92}, a rise of b- 
In the Home Railway market the changes are generally 
downward—London and North-Western closed at 172, a fall 
com with the preceding Thursday of }; Midland at 
1557, a fall of 3; Great Western at 1633, a fall 
of 14; and Brighton “A” at 149}, a fall of 24. In the 
American market the movements have also been downward. 
To begin with the non-dividend paying, which are not fit 
for investors, Union Pacific shares closed on Thursday at 
30h, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; 

e shares closed at 253, a fall of 13 ; and Atchison closed 
at 273, a fall of 1}. Coming next to the dividend- 
paying, Louisville and Nashville closed on Thursday 
at 72, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 3; Milwaukee closed at oth, a fall of 13; and 
Lake Shore closed at 135, a of 13. South Ameri- 
cans and Internationals, too, are nearly all down. 
Buenos A and Rosario Ordinary closed at 80-2, 
a fall of 1; Central Argentine closed at 71, a fall of 14; 
Argentine Fives of 1886 closed at 71, a fall of 2; the 
Funding Loan closed at 7o}, a fall of 4; Uruguayan 
Three and a Halfs closed at 37}, a fall of 14; and 
Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed at 72}, a fall of 1}. 
Egyptian Unified closed at 973, a fall of 3; German 
Threes closed at 84}, a fall of }; and Portuguese closed at 
234, a fall of 2. Greek securities have risen about 1}. 

ungarian also advanced, the Fours of ’81 closing on 
Thursday at 96}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of $. 


THE RATING OF YACHTS. 


L ghtewad years have now elapsed since a number of repre- 

sentative yachting men formed themselves into the 
Yacht Racing Association, with the object of assuming 
authoritative control over their sport, and inducing all yacht 
clubs to adopt the same code of racing rules, and especially 


in order that the old system of measurement, which had 
endured since 1730, might be radically revised. Under this 
rule, by which breadth was severely taxed, the very objec- 
tionable type of hull known as the aneaagpes ten had 
gradually been evolved until seaworthiness seemed likely 
to be wholly sacrificed in the cause of speed. The new 
Association, which promptly received the support of all the 
yacht clubs with but a single exception, after much con- 
sideration composed a formula that included only sail-area 
and length on the water-line, and at the close of the follow- 
ing season their official certificate of rating took the place of 
tonnage (or displacement) for purposes of handicapping and 
for classing in matches. A period of seven years was laid 
down for the trial of the new system, which will in due 
course terminate next September. Meanwhile the various 
American yacht clubs have also assimilated their various 
formule of measurement, the one now common to all— 
known as the Seawanhaka rule from the club that first used 
it—being very similar to our own, but in the case of large 
yachts is somewhat more liberal in its proportion of canvas 
to length. 

Until quite recently the Y. R. A. had every reason to be 
proud of their creation. The old narrow vessels, with their 
wet decks and miserable interior accommodation, at once 
gave place to beamy racing-boats possessing the seagoing 
qualities and the ample cabins of a cruiser. The designers, 
moreover, were happy ; for it was in their power to outbuild, 
with a fair prospect of success, the champions of a previous 
season. Owners, too, were less inclined to grunible at 
the cost of their cracks, inasmuch as they knew that they 
could find an excellent market for them as comfort- 
able cruisers when their brief lives as first-class racers 
had ended. As far as the larger fleet is concerned, this 
pleasant state of things has lasted until the present time, 
and many owners still profess to doubt that there are 
breakers ahead. As yet the trouble remains with the small 
fry, where it originated. During the past seven years, 
the passion for racing little yachts has attained extra- 
ordinary proportions, and many well-known owners have 
forsaken the larger classes for tiny 1-raters and }-raters. 
In the devising of these bantam craft, whose cost is com- 
paratively small, and which are utterly useless for cruising 
purposes, the designer has been allowed to make fantastic 
experiments. Seeing that length is measured only on the 
water-line, he has minimized this with a cocked-hat model 
of extremely small displacement, while he has appended a 
prodigious overhang fore and aft, of which “length over 
all” the yacht obtains the full benefit as soon as she is 
heeled by the wind. To lessen the displacement, the body 
of the boat is made as small and light as possible until it 
resembles a dish, and from this is suspended either a 
massive centre-plate of gun-metal, or, worse still, a steel 
fin terminated by a cigar-shaped bulb of lead. As may 
readily be imagined, a boat of an ordinary wholesome type 
has no chance whatever against such an ingenious machine. 
And to-day the burning questions among yachtsmen are 
whether these devices are possible (and therefore necessary) 
for | yachts, and, if so, whether their prohibition is 
desirable. Are, in fact, want of seaworthiness and of ac- 
commodation and the worthlessness of an obsolete racer to 
be allowed to weigh in the scale against undoubted increase 
of speed, these being precisely the three defects that the 
present rating rule was constructed to suppress? Or are 
English yachtsmen to be bound by restrictions that will 
prevent their competing on equal terms with Americans on 
the other side of the Atlantic? 

The Yacht Racing Association has fully appreciated the 
difficulty in which it is placed. The existing rule has 
another year to run, but some decision must be reached 
forthwith, or no new yachts will be built, A Committee 
was therefore appointed to probe these questions to the 
bottom, and its lengthy Report has just been published. 
It took the individual evidence of all the well-known yacht- 
designers, after they had conferred and had drawn up on 
paper certain unanimous decisions recommending that the 
present system should be changed, and that displacement 
should again be reckoned—they had hesitated, however, 
to substitute a revised formula. The Committee were 
not satisfied that the charge of unseaworthiness was 
sufficiently proved, and, giving the preference to the fast 
instead of the “ wholesome” type, decided to suggest 
to the Council of the Y. R.A. that a change should 
merely be made to the American or Seawanhaka rule, 
in order to bring us on entirely equal terms with the 
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present holders of the America Cup. This proposition 
the Council ignored at a recent Pon and advised ad- 
herence to the existing rule of 1887, on the grounds that 
speed, conjointly with sea-going qualities, must have first 
consideration, and that no sufficient evidence had been given 
as to the necessity of imposing restrictions on egrmy 6. 
bu™-keels, or centre-plates. It now only remains for the 
Y.R.A., in full general meeting assembled, to adopt the 
recommendations of its Council. Meanwhile, however, the 
designers have again met, and now “ respectfully submit” 
that, in the r classes at all events, some measures 
should be taken to curb the modern tendency towards 
abnormal and unshiplike form. They also add a scheme 
to show how such a result might be obtained by taxa- 
tion without actual prohibition. In this protest it is 
difficult not to sympathize with them, and it is obvious 
that the designer is as sincere in his belief as he is 
anxious to gain his point. Very few owners, as he is well 
aware, will care to adventure their money on a machine 
which may be no use for racing, and will certainly be use- 
less as a cruiser. The cost of a T-section vessel, with a 
trough-shaped body, such as he anticipates, of 80- or 
even 40-rating, would be enormous, owing to the immense 
strength that would be essential to its frame, in order to 
resist the leverage of the fin or centre-plate, and the thrash- 
ing of its overhanging bow in choppy water. There would 
searcely be room on board for its sails, much less for its 
crew, and it could never go on the ground. The designing 
of the hull would require but a minimum of skill; it 
might be best done (as has been suggested) in a lathe. Yet 
it was the almost unanimous opinion of the designers, to 
be found in their evidence before the Y.R.A. Committee, 
that such a monstrosity can be built of sufficient strength, 
and further that, unless the rule be altered, it undoubtedly 
will be built, and will defeat all competitors of the exist- 
ing shape as easily as the similar models do in the small 
classes. The present champion 40-rater, which is un- 
doubtedly the fastest yacht that has yet been built on this 
side ot the Atlantic, owes her superiority to the fact that in 
shape she approximates more closely to the latest }-rater 
than does any other of her class. At the same time, she 
remains an excellent sea-boat, and, despite her diminished 
body, has very fair accommodation. It is difficult to foresee 
whether the march of deteriorization will be slow, as hereto- 
fore, or rapid, as the designers would have us believe. It 
depends on whether owners remain anxious to get some 
certain value for their expenditure, or whether some wealthy 
adventurer can be found prepared to stake a considerable 
sum of money on the chances of an extreme type. Such a 
one has to run the further risk of having his abortion, 
should it prove too successful, summarily boycotted by the 
Y.R.A., which is able at any time to make an alteration 
in its a provided that a two-thirds majority can be 
obtained. 


THE THEATRES. 


A PERCEPTION of the humorous is a rarer quality 
than is generally supposed. It cannot be 
to a trustworthy extent, for instance, by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, who must have imagined that in The Old Lady, 
which has lately been given at the Criterion Theatre, he had 
written a funny play ; nor can Mrs. John Wood's conclusions 
on the subject be depended upon, for she must have agreed 
with Mr. Haddon Chambers, or she would not have acted 
in the piece. If any responsibility for the production rests 
on Mr. Charles Wyndham, he must be put in the category 
with the author and the actress. Mrs. John Wood's judg- 
ment was some time since shown to be singularly at fault 
by her acceptance of an exceptionally stupid work called 
Pamela's Prodigy ; and though The Old Lady is not quite 
so foolish as the composition which met with such unmiti- 
gated failure at the Court Theatre, it is surely far too feeble 
to serve any practical purpose in the way of entertaining 
an audience. This was unmistakably obvious on the night 
of the production; only one — has been expressed 
by the critics; and yet Mrs. Wood, an actress of long 
experience, must have had a confident belief in the P oe 
and this was presumably shared by a manager—Mr. Wynd- 
ham—who ought to know when a play is so bad as to be 
hopeless. There are not many faults possible in a theatrical 
work which The Old Lady does not include. Much of the 
main story, which deals with the unmasking of a sham 


French Count and an adventuress, his ea ssn is trite, 
and the author deals with the theme in a half-hearted sort 
of way, as if it were not worth the trouble of elaboration ; 
in which respect he is in a great measure correct. The 
failure chiefly arises, however, from the fact that the old 
lady on whom dependence for comic effect is ey 
placed—Miss Lund, who is wheeled about in a Bath ir, 
and makes disturbances when she wins or when she loses 
at the Monte Carlo tables—is not in truth comic. Some of 
the disappointment created by the play is doubtless due to 
the description of it as a “comedy.” The characters of 
comedy should be recognizable t and the incidents well 
within the bounds of reason; and this is not the case in 
The Old Lady. A great deal of the piece is preposterous ; 
but it would be waste of time to examine so fatuous a per- 
formance in detail. There was nothing in the acting to 
redeem the writing. 

At the Shaftesbury Theatre a considerable change has 
been made in the end of the drama David. The work was 
originally set forth as containing a careful study of a certain 
phase of insanity—a not inconvenient idea, as, if it be com- 
plained that the fable is weak on the one hand or wild on the 
other, the reply is pertinent that reason is not to be expected 
froma madman. If the authors have found it desirable 
to alter their play, it is obvious that the first “study” was 
not so true or effective as it should have been, orelse that a 
mistake has been made in amending it. For our own part, 
we found the piece in its original shape crude and very un- 
interesting, for the simple reason that the vagaries of a 
lunatic cannot by any possibility be made to serve satisfac- 
torily as the basis fora drama. We are willing to believe 
that David has been vastly improved without being raised 
to near the level of a moderately good play. 

At the Strand Theatre, on Friday last week, was pro- 
duced The County Councillor, a three-act farce by Mr. H. 
Graham. This is said to be based upon a previous farce, 
Kidnapped, by the same author, who is to be congratulated 
upon two things—the invention of a fairly good farcical 
idea, and a certain faculty, as yet undisciplined, of contriving 
farcical situation. The real centre of the play is one Lottie 
Singleton, of the Pagoda Theatre of Varieties, a character 
made up of easily izable materials. Three men—the 
County Councillor who gives the title to the play, his im- 
mediately imminent son-in-law, and a gentleman whom the 
lady is suing for breach of promise of marria ll are, or 
recently have been, in love with her, and the defendant in 
the action is also the unsuccessful rival to the prospective 
bridegroom. On the morning of the wedding a prepos- 
terous medical student, on a preposterous practical joke 
intent, offers the bridegroom a flask of hocussed spirits, 
and portions of this are drunk by an even more prepos- 
terous solicitor’s clerk, who treats a subpoena as a warrant 
of arrest, a cabman called upon to remove the clerk’s 
supposed dead body, and the County Councillor himself. 
Imagination will probably fail to supply the rest, and de- 
scription would certainly be unequal to the task, within 
tolerable limits. Mr. Graham must be credited with having 
avoided some clearly obvious pitfalls; but, on the other 
hand, he has not succeeded in resisting the temptation to 
make many cheap and aged jokes, and to revive many 
“topical” allusions which are “topical” no longer, and 
were never in particularly good taste. With some perse- 
verance, and greater reticence, not to mention a good 
deal more neatness, Mr. Graham should presently be 
capable of writing a good farce. Miss Fanny Brough 
brought much delicate tact as well as her great enter- 
taining power to bear in the’ representation of the lady 
from “the Halls”; Mr. E. W. Garden must be commended 
in similar terms for his rendering of the County Councillor, 
and Mr. Yorke Stephens played the bridegroom with the 
necessary rapidity. A stupid detective was acted with 
immovably stolid humour by Mr. Ernest Hendrie; but 
Mr. Lestocq’s solicitor’s clerk was more noisy than 
effective. At least half the part is both puerile and un- 


necessary. 

On Friday a matinée audience, containing rather more 
than the usual proportion of actors and actresses, appeared 
highly amused at the feeblest witticisms, apparently with- 
out any regard to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's standard of 
rational amusement. That gentleman has found a new red 
rag in the person of a man in a billycock hat who once, in 
Mr. Jones's presence, aie a performance of Hamlet. 
This happened ina provincial theatre, and was considered 
sufficient to justify Mr. Jones, seeking a text for one of 
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his periodical and rather irrelevant lectures, in declaring 
the wearer of the despised hat to be a type of the theatre- 
going public, of those who go to a theatre as they 
would go to a circus, a boxing-match, or an exhibition 
of a two-headed cow. We may perhaps be forgiven for 
suggesting to Mr. Jones, by way of helping him in his 
neral contention, that a circus is often a far more 
rational entertainment than some plays we have seen, 
and that there are greater monstrosities than even a two- 
headed cow. The lecturer-author-manager is now in the 
distinctly-superior-person stage of exaltation, and must 
therefore not be taken too seriously, even by the Playgoers’ 
Club, or it might be worth while to join issue with 
him in his reckless imputations, and to point out that, 
when he tries to score one for Shakspeare, he means to 
score two for himself; and that to him the serious drama is 
the drama of Mr. Jones, which is not so much serious as 
dull. Hence his revival of the cant about “art pleasure,” 
and his use of the word amusement as something which 
implies the antithesis of intellectual enjoyment. What he 
really should lament is his own inability to put either his 
didactic essays or a good dramatic story into such shape as 
will fix the attention of an intelligent public which does 
not put the drama first and all the other arts nowhere. 
A great mistake made by him, in common with many others, 
is to consider the drama and its exponents the be-all and 
end-all of existence. The theatre has, and always will have, 
a strong hold upon the affections of the people, though the 
fact has not always been so boldly advertised as of late. 
It is lamentably true that frivolous laughter has been 
frequently raised by frivolous and unworthy things; but 
Mr. Jones may take it from us that it is mainly because 
there are but three or four men—if so many—among us 
who can write good comedy dialogue, and they either sulk 
or have something better to do. Mr. Pinero says that, as 
we have no manners, we shall have no comedy ; Mr. Grundy 
finds Haymarket melodrama and Savoy libretto pay him 
better ; and Mr. Gilbert—— Our worst fear is that we may 
be left to the mercies of the New Humour, and be obliged 
to take in despair to epigram which may, at the best, be a 
flippant exhibition of a scrappy half-truth, or paradox which 
is not paradox, but contradiction. Meanwhile let Mr. Jones 
and his friends give us a good comedy, or a manager 
uce some romantic drama to the mounting of which he 
will not grudge, say, a third of the sum freely lavished 
on a burlesque written, or rather gagged, round a hundred- 
pound-a-week variety artist, and he will find that the public 
will not be indifferent. 

That delays are not always so dangerous as they are 
said to be was sufliciently proved by the completeness 
of rehearsal and gereral preparation which made Ma Mie 
Rosette run on well oiled wheels at the Globe Theatre on 
Thursday evening last week. This production made a 
hopeful beginning to a new management, that of Messrs. 
Lart and Boosey, which promises to give us some revivals 
from the time when comic opera and opéra bouffe were 
worth the hearing, and has already done something to 
justify its existence. J/a Mie Rosette is not, however, a 
comic opera; it is described as a “ new romantic comedy 
opera,” and having regard to the class of more or less 
musical work to which the epithet “ comic” has lately been 
attached, the distinction is not without its value; nor, 
having regard to the number of sponsors generally con- 
sidered necessary even to the most ephemeral quasi- 
operatic trifle, can its one French and one English com- 
poser, two French librettists and one English, be considered 
an extravagant allowance. A more usual arrangement is to 
add some half-dozen superfluous specialists to write lyrics, 
arrange dance-music, and introduce waltz-songs, which sha! 
afterwards become the chaste joy of many suburban drawing- 
rooms—not to mention the music-publishers. That the 
music neither of M. Paul Lacome nor of Mr. Ivan Caryil 
is particularly original is by no means a disappointment ; 
our expectations in that direction have long been trained 
not to outrun probabilities, and that the work of both 
is throvghout bright, melodious, often spirited, and 
always marked by musicianly spirit, is enough and 
more than enough. The story, as should be the case 
in romantic comedy opera, is as simple as it is pleasing. 
Rosette is the daughter of a retired gardener at the 
Royal Chateau of Nerac, and is betrothed to Vincent, 
her rustic lover, On the eve of their wedding Henri IV. is 
hunting in the neighbourhood, claims her father's hospi- 
tality, recognizes the village maiden between whom and 


himself some girl and boy love passages have taken place, 
and is strongly inclined to renew the amourette on a less 
innocent basis. She is half induced to listen to him, and 
her lover, noticing the change in her manner, elicits from 
her some indication of the truth ; whereupon he determines, 
in the manner formerly adopted by one Claude Melnotte +o 
win in honourable warfare a name she might be proud to 
bear; and to that end offers his services to the King, who 
is glad enough to present him with the royal sword, and 
him out of the way. From this point forward, until a few 
minutes before the end of the opera, the action takes place 
in a dream, wherein Rosette finds her lover gone, and is 
dangerously near a surrender to the King’s importunities in 
his own castle of Nerac, of which he has made her the mis- 
tress. At this crisis Vincent, who has once returned with 
honours and good news, and been treacherously sent away 
again by the King, returns in good earnest, and she awakes. 
The girl is so alarmed at the vision-depicted consequences 
of her own levity that she induces her by no, means unwill- 
ing swain to remain with her, and reject Henri’s proffered 
sword. No indication that the action is anything but reab 
is given until the change of scene back to the inn, and 
Rosette’s awakening ; with the result that, when matters. 
have gone some little way between the King and Rosette, 
the spectator wonders how the authors will contrive to 
make possible her return to her lover. The awakening 
comes not one moment too soon. 

The librettist, Mr. George Dance, has done his work well 
in so far as he has refrained from attempting any,of those 
verbal gymnastics which are frequently allowed to pass for 
comic dialogue. If his lines are not brilliant, they are as a 
rule business-like and reasonable, which is something to- 
the good. The representation was in the hands of an un- 
usually capable company. No mere King was ever half so 
stately as Mr. Eugene Oudin, whose deportment as Henri 
of Navarre would have turned Mr. Turveydrop himself 
green with envy. It would be ungracious, however, to dwell 
upon this, which, after all, only arose from a too serious 
reading of the part by an artist accustomed to a more pre- 
tentious form of opera, and was in its way by no means. 
without grace, in the face of his admirable singing of the 
many tuneful songs which fall to what is by far the 
most prominent of the male parts, especially “ Ma 
Mie Rosette,” obviously the work of the French com- 
poser. It may be here remarked, without any invidi- 
ous comparison, that the efforts of M. Lacome and 
Mr. Caryll are easily distinguishable throughout. There 
was a singular piquancy, irresistible in its way, about Mlle. 
Nesville’s Rosette. As a matter of singing, the use she 
made of a voice which, if sweet in its bird-like quality, is 
extremely small, was nothing Jess than marvellous. Her 
quaint French accent, instead of being a drawback, gave an 
additional charm to that rare indefinable influence which we 
call style, while her acting was not only eminently graceful, 
but displayed command both of coquettish humour and real 
pathos. Nothing could have been better of its kind than 
her indication of the conflict between Rosette’s longing to 
accept the brilliant offers of the King (modified by a recol- 
lection of their early love passages), and her desire not to 
betray her lover. Two parts of a decidedly conven- 
tional character are placed in the hands of Miss Jessie Bond 
and Mr. Frank Wyatt. Not to allow these to remain dull 
would have been something ; but the vivacity of Miss Bond 
and Mr. Wyatt made them highly amusing by means of a 
succession of songs, quaint dances, and lively chatter. Mr. 
Courtice Pounds, another importation from the Savoy, 
was far from fortunately placed as Vincent; but his sweet 
voice and youthful manner were extremely serviceable and 


worthy of a better part. 


RUGBY “ HOUSE-RUNS.” 


baw melancholy death, some days ago, of a Rugby boy 
during a “ house-run,” has given rise to an outpouri 

of epistolary gabble in the newspapers quite in the pom | 
old-fashioned style. We regret to observe that the worst 
offender was Mr. W. C, Sidgwick, who certainly ought to 
have known better, and who talked about “ dark reel 
and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
in a way he should not. It is to be hoped that he was 
abashed by the excellent and excellently written letter 
addressed to the Times by Mr. Davies, the present head of the 
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school, and by the headmaster’s letter yesterday morning. 
“# Runs” di Bagby a version of the game 
described as “ hare-and-hounds,” and appear from the corre- 
spondence lately published to have been carried on in very 
much the same way for the last thirty years. When a 
“house-run ” is to take place, every boy in the house who 
has not some excuse is obliged to take part in it, and when 
the run is a “bigside run,” any boy in the school may go 
‘if he likes ; but no one is obliged to. There are, perhaps, a 
dozen or fifteen runs, mostly named after neighbouring 
villages or towns in the direction of which they take place, 
“such as the “ Hillmorton,” the “ Bilton,” the “Barby,” the 
'“Three Counties,” the “Market Harborough,” and the 
“Crick.” Each has a definite course, chiefly along roads or 
footpaths, recorded more or less completely in books which 
are kept for the purpose. Two boys, called “ hares,” start 
first, carrying bags of torn paper, which they strew wherever 
there may be any doubt as to the route to be followed. The 
distinction between a “run” and a “ paper-chase ” is that 
in a paper-chase the hares go where they please, and jump 
brooks and hedges, leaving paper trail to show where the 
hounds are to follow. Ina “run” any of the hounds who 
‘happen to catch the hares pass them, and pursue the ap- 
inted course. The longest run is the famous “ Crick,” the 
Fintan ce of which was variously stated at from eleven to 
fourteen miles, and was probably in reality about twelve. 
It used to be run only as a “ bigside,” and then only once a 
, being in substance a long-distance race, and an excel- 
lent test of endurance. The shortest was the “ Bilton,” 
which cannot have been much over four miles, In a 
“‘ house-run ” the whole body kept together for the greater 
part of the distance, which was consequently travelled at a 
suited to the capacity of the smallest boys, and for the 
fast mile or so, Which was called the “ come-in,” every one 
went at the pace that pleased him, which, unless he was 
tired or lazy, was as fast as he could. A “bigside” run 
was a race from start to finish, and the time occupied by 
those who arrived first was noted with a good deal of care 
for comparison with former achievements. The “Crick” 
was a thing apart, and one of the most important events of 
the school year. The fact that Dr. Jex-Blake had, as a boy, 
won the “ Crick” certainly did not hurt his relations with 
the boys. 
The sport of a “house-run,” therefore, really consists in 
a smart country walk, with as much running as is found 
practicable, concluding with a long-distance race from a 
iven point, in which latter, however, nobody is in any way 
und to exert himself. Owing to some disease of the 
heart, poor Heron died while partaking in this exercise, as 
he might have died at football, fives, or cricket. To say 
that no schoolboy can possibly have a weak heart without 
the circumstance being known to his parents or his masters 
is hardly more foolish than to condemn “house-runs” as 
an abominable system of cruelty. They are, in fact, 
an excellent exercise for schoolboys, tending to keep them 
in healthy condition, and give them some degree of acquaint- 
ance with part of their native country. As to their being 
compulsory, that is part of the sound system whereby school- 
boys are obliged to play at regular games, and occupy a part 
of their leisure otherwise than in loafing. The unfortunate 
and accidental death of one boy in an exercise which has 
been of benefit to many thousands for a long period of years 
does not really reflect the least discredit upon any one 
wesponsible for its maintenance. 


WULFF'S CIRCUS AT HENGLER'S. 


O more excellent entertainment of its kind has been 

seen in London for some years than Herr Wulff's 
Continental Cireus now performing at Hengler’s, The stud 
is said to consist of no fewer than two hundred horses, and 
the audience is allowed to see a concourse of fifty entire 
horses in the ring at the same time. The sight of these 
highly-trained animals, all taking their part in a somewhat 
complicated evolution, or, to speak literally, revolution, is 
alone sufficient to justify a visit to the Circus. The most 
attractive items of the programme are the performances of 
Emperor, an entire horse, and Herald, described as a 
thoroughbred “Trackene” horse, the latter a most beau- 
tiful and intelligent creature, which not only dances a 
variety of steps in an eminently graceful manner, but is 
said to be the only horse ever known to gallop backwards. 


The galloping backwards does not amount to much; but 
the earnest endeavour is there, and the dainty elegance 
of Herald’s exit makes full amends—if any were required— 
for deficiency in that respect. Mlle. Henrietta Janssen, 
pleasingly attired as a Roman warrior, rides and drives 
three horses in various positions—a feat afterwards eclipsed 
by the demon-driving of Little Janssen, who controls in 
masterly style no fewer than eleven diminutive ponies, all of 
them in pretty lively condition ; and the sisters Janssen com- 
bine the graces of the ballet and the ring (that of sawdust, 
not the prize variety), by dancing a pas de deux on horse- 
back, ere is also some capital jumping, and some bare- 
back riding by Mlle. Florence and Herr Becker. In the 
case of the latter, it is perfectly delightful to watch the per- 
fect accord and confidence between man and beast, each of 
whom is a magnificent specimen of his kind, and a picture 
of perfect physical training. Many more or less mirthful 
moments are supplied by a number of clowns, and Miss 
Kennedy and Herr Lorenz give some diverting thought- 
reading experiments. We would suggest that this, or any 
good, circus would at any time prove a wholesome and 
appropriate amusement for children. More especially is this 
the case now that purveyors of Christmas pantomime have 
detected the shallow hypocrisy of the grown-up people who 
go to that class of entertainment because they “ like to 
hear the children laugh,” with the result that what we have 
aforetime regarded as peculiarly the youngsters’ carnival 
has, for the benefit of their elders, been made an epitome 
of the year’s variety theatre vulgarity, which is, luckily, 
meaningless to the children, and for which a really good 
circus should prove an efficient and innocent substitute. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


fs gem concerts of the past fortnight have been neither 
very numerous nor very important. Such well-estab- 
lished favourites with the public as the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts, and 
Mr. Henschel’s orchestral performances continue the even 
tenor of their way ; but the players and singers who tempt 
fortune in such numbers during the summer seem to hiber- 
nate during the winter, though it might be thought that 
they would realize that they stand a better chance of obtain- 
ing a hearing at a time of the year when there are not some 
forty or fifty concerts in London every week. An exception 
to the general rule was made on the 11th by M. Gorski, a 
Polish violinist, who gave an orchestral concert at St. James's 
Hall before a lamentably scanty audience. Though evi- 
dently suffering from extreme nervousness, M. Gorski proved 
that he is an artist of no mean ability. In Beethoven's 
Concerto he gave the slow movement with much poetical 
feeling and good execution ; the final Allegro was, however, 
spoilt by the slow pace at which it was taken. The cadenzas 
introduced were from the performer's own pen, and proved 
more clever than interesting or effective. A really fine 
performance of Bach’s “ Chaconne ” and of a transcription for 
violin and orchestra of one of Paganini’s Capriccios showed M. 
Gorski’s playing tomuch greateradvantage. Ifhe can succeed 
in conquering his nervousness, and in infusing a little indi- 
viduality into his style, he should take high rank asa soloist. 
On the afternoon of the 14th an able viola player, Mr. 
Grossheim, gave a chamber-concert at the Portman Rooms. 
The viola is hardly an effective solo instrument, and it was 
not surprising to find that the concert-giver’s solos were of 
less interest than other numbers in the programme. Chief 
of these was Mr. Charles Fry’s clever recitation of Hood's 
“ Eugene Aram,” to the pianoforte accompaniment of Dr. 
Mackenzie, performed on this occasion for the first time in 
London. The combination of recitation and music is never 
very satisfactory, for it is almost impossible for the speaking 
voice to avoid musical tones, and the consequent production 
of discords when heard in combination with the instru- 
ment, The unobtrusive and artistic accompaniment of Dr. 
Mackenzie avoided this danger as much as possible ; but 
the experiment, though interesting, is not one to be often 
repeated. Another feature at this concert was the ap- 
pearance of Mr, Henschel as a pianist. Mr. Henschel 
took the pianoforte part in Beethoven’s early Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 16, a work which, though familiar to 
amateurs, has, oddly enough, only once been heard at the 
Popular Concerts. Mr. Henschel’s performance showed 
that he is better as an accompanist than in chamber music. 
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The charming singing of Mrs. Henschel was a welcome 
feature in a rather long programme. , 

At M. de Pachmann’s second Recital, on the 15th, th 
clever but eccentric pianist was heard at his best, and also, 
it must be confessed, at his worst. The Moonlight Sonata, 
the Finale from Weber's Sonata (Op. 49), Chopin’s Nocturne 
in B flat minor, Study in G flat (Op. 10, No. 5), and Mazurka 
in C (Op. 24, No. 2), were all played admirably. Parts of 
Schumann’s “ Carnival ”—with which the concert ended— 
were also good, but in Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat the 
artist introduced tasteless alterations, which it is hard to 
excuse. For these he apologized from the platform, on the 
ground that he was carried away by his feelings; but no 
apology was offered—though one was much more required 
—for the wrong notes played in the last number of 
Schumann’s work. M. de Pachmann is an artist swi 
generis; he can play so finely that much may be forgiven 
him ; but it is to be hoped that the crowd of female admirers 
who flock to his concerts will not be encouraged by his 
example to imitate his defects. 

The second Symphony Concert, which took place on the 
17th, was more than usually enjoyable. An Overture by 
Schubert, which opened the programme, had, we believe, 
not been previously heard in London. It appears to have 
been written in 1819, before Schubert was twenty-four, but 
was unknown until recently published in Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel’s fine edition of the composer’s works. Though 
tolerably effective owing to its energetic character, it is by 
no means a great’ work, and not likely to maintain a place, 
beside the Rosamunde music or the Unfinished Symphony. 
The Overture was followed by Brahms’s Violin Concerto in 
D, the solo part of which was extremely well played by 
Herr Hugo Heermann, who was also heard in a charming 
Adagio of Mozart’s, written as the slow movement of a 
Concerto, Herr Heermann is a player of sterling merit, 
somewhat academic in style, and wanting in the sacred fire 
necessary for interpreting Brahms’s work ; nevertheless, he 
acquitted himself thoroughly well and was deservedly ap- 
An excellent performance of Haydn's delightful 

elfth Symphony—the Adagio of which could not have 
been better played—showed Mr. Henschel’s band at its 
best ; the excerpts from Wagner with which the concert 
ended were, on é contrary, by no means up to the mark. 


The performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, given last 
Monday at St. James’s Hall in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, does not call for detailed notice. 
Mr. Santley’s superb singing of the part of the Prophet was 
once more the chief attraction ; but the whole performance 
was quite up to the average, instrumentalists, singers, and 
conductor all working energetically in aid of the deserving 
charity for which they gave their services. 

At both the Crystal Palace and the Popular Concerts 
there has been little to notice of late. At the former Mr. 
Edward German’s charming dances from the music to 
Henry VIII. were brought forward on Saturday week, 
Herr Heermann playing the Brahms Concerto, and the 
orchestral works being Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch ” Symphony 
and Beethoven’s “ Leonora” (No. 3)Overture. LastSaturday, 
being the sixty-fourth anniversary of the death of Schubert, 
the programme wasentirely devoted to that composer’s works. 
The great Symphony in C was given in admirable style. 
Schubert’s music evidently appeals to Mr. Manns, for his band 
is never heard to greater advantage than in the Viennese 
master’s compositions. This, however, is no reason why he 
should perpetrate such an artistic mistake as to play the 
air and variations from the D minor Quartet by all the 
strings of the orchestra. This was the only blot on a very 
fine concert. At St. James’s Hall on the same afternoon 
the Popular Concert programme also consisted entirely of 
Schubert's work. The quartet party consisted of Lady 
Hallé, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; the pianist being 
Sir Charles Hallé, and the vocalist Fraulein Fillunger. At 
last Monday’s concert a welcome revival of Brahms’s beau- 
tiful “‘ Liebesliederwalzer,” for pianoforte duet with voice 
parts ad lib., formed the chief attraction. The work was 

rfectly played by Messrs. Borwick and Bird, the vocalists 
ones M Henschel, Miss Janson, Messrs. Shakspeare and 
Henschel. The concert began with a fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in A minor, and ended with bee- 
thoven’s Pianoforte Trio in E flat, Op. 70, Mr. Borwick’s 


solos being Chopin’s Barcarolle, Op. 60, and Scherzo, Op. 


39, No. 3, neither of which, though both were extremely 
well played, is suited to the idiosyncrasy of his style. For 


an encore Mr. Borwick played one of the same composer's 
posthumous studies. 
We have received the prospectus of the Middlesex Choral 
Union, a new society proposing to supply the want of choral 
ces in central London, which has been felt since 
the demise of the Sacred Harmonic Society. It announces 
for its opening concert a revival of Handel’s Joshua, to 
be followed by the production (early in March) of Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s Job. An opportunity of hearing these two 
works will be most welcome ; but it is to be hoped that the 
roposed performance of Gounod’s Faust on a concert plat- 
orm will be abandoned. Such an experiment is quite un- 
called for and unnecessary in London. 


A CASE FOR THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY. 


O the halls of Dublin Castle, the authorities of Trinity 
Betook themselves, Vice-Chancellor and dons of each 
degree, 
And presented to the Viceroy an address of much concinnity 
In , mre of their academic Tercentenaree. 


They described the celebration of this interesting festival, 
What notables from everywhere it brought in what a 
crowd ; 
What visitors, of whom from most to least distinguished 
guest of all, . 
The oldest University with reason might be proud. 


They spoke of tests abolished, and of regulations modified ; 
No rule, said they, our fellowships with orders now 
connects ; 
They enlarged with much complacency on statutes newly 
codified 


Which opened up professorships to all religious sects. 


Thence passing on to questions that affected the prosperity 
Of more than Alma Mater—of society at large— 
They had, they said, restrained themselves with rigorous 
severity 
From touching on the interests that Lord Houghton had 
in charge. 
In obedience to that veto on the airing of political 
Opinions which the Lord-Lieutenant recently im . 
They had put the sternest check upon their inclinations 
critical, 


And on Gladstonian policy their lips were firmly closed. 
Yet they trusted that a silence which was thus maintained 


in deference : 
To wishes of an officer who represents the Queen 
Would not be deemed a wavering in that Unionistie 
preference 
Declared when they some years ago addressed Lord 
Aberdeen. 


Whereto the Viceroy made reply—but here, alas! I’m fain 
to own , 
The impotence of poetry when speech thus darkly flows; 
To do justice to an answer that his chief would not disdain 
to own, 
I must give it in his Lordship’s own inimitable prose : 


“Under the institutions under which we live, free 
speech is happily open to all, and abstention from tts in- 
dulgence upon any particular occasion may depend upon con- 
siderations which are not considerations of necessity. I have 
already had occasion icly to state what, in my judgment, 
are the limitations which might properly be set to that free- 
dom of speech on the occasion of welcoming Her Majesty's 
representative to this country ; and, on the other hand, I have 
alluded to what restrictions upon the freedom of speech 
courtesy towards myself might be expected to suggest. I do 
not wish to expatiate on the question at this moment, 
and I confine myself, therefore, to thanking you very sincerely 
Sor the address you have just read.” 

When he ended the bewildered deputation Trinitarian 

Stared each upon the others in such flabbergasted wise 
That the co’ es of “stout Cortez” on the famous “ peak 

in Darien” 

Were hardly “in it” with them in the matter of “ wild 

surmise.” 
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= 
And one exclaimed “Prodigious!” and another cried 
“ Astonishing !” 
And “Oh!” broke’ out a gasping third, “my brain in 
wonder reels, 
I'd have sworn that it was—” “So would I—‘ explaining’ 
and admonishing 


Until you can’t discriminate between your head and heels.” 


“Didst note the spark of sense beneath the blanket of 
verbosities, 
Enveloped, smothered, overlain, and finally put out ? 
Didst mark the meaning wander through the phrase’s 
sinuosities 
Like labyrinthine alleys it had missed its way about ? 
“TI could understand those sentences if Some One Else 


engrafted them 
With care upon the homely stock of the Viceregal style, 


But no one says that other than the Lord-Lieutenant — 


drafted them, 


Or doubts they owe the marks they show to the Viceregal | 


file. 


“ And yet—those involutions! that masterly obscurity ! 
That wealth of counsel-darkening words! It fairly beats 
belief 
That any mere disciple could, in such unequalled purity, 
Discourse to us the language of his venerated Chief. 


“No! give me the address of the Society called Psychical, 
For be it but ‘thought-transference,’ or be it actual 
‘ spooks,’ 
The marvel I have seen to-day—and ne’er saw I the like— 
I call 
A case without a parallel in any of the books. 


“If I live to be a hundred, my belief will be unshakable 
(There’s nothing that will weaken it, for nothing ever 


can) 
That I’ve heard a voice from H-w-rd-n, in its accents un- 
mistakable, 
Address us here, in Dublin, through the lips of that 
young man.” 


REVIEWS. 


MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


M® SANTLEY’S book is, unlike his art, whether on stage or 
platform, a curious mixture. His singing was all but 
flawless in art from the days of his earliest appearances in 
London, and people who may never have seen him in opera must 
know with what untiring care he trained his voice and method to 
their present excellence. To his acting, at first a thing of naught, 
he devoted intense pains, and he had made himself a good actor 
before the day when he saw the possibilities of Valentine in 
Gounod’s Faust, and insisted on taking the part against Colonel 
Mapleson’s wish. What came of that determination we all 
know ; the part was at once raised to importance, and the fine 
“Dio Possente” was written in by the Composer for the Artist 
whose insight had done so much for him. 

It would be unfair to expect Mr. Santley to write as well 
as he can sing and act, and his own modest preface is calculated 
to disarm criticism of his way with his pen. In this very 
preface, in reference to Cellini, he uses the only phrase, not 
altogether kind, which one is inclined to use of Mr. Santley 
as a recorder of his own career—“ His style is not polished, at 
times uncouth.” It is “uncouth,” perhaps, to go into details 
about the inside of one’s throat and other such matters, and of 
this sort of uncouthness there is too much in the early part of 
the book. “ But that’s not much.” When the author gets to 
musical and dramatic recollections and opinions, he is full of 
matter, and there is not too much to seek in the manner. Mr. 
Santley early in his work writes of Ronconi with deserved admi- 
ration, and remembers the occasion when, after Ronconi had been 
forbidden by the Austrians to sing the words “ gridando libertad” 
(he had to substitute “lealta”) in the Puritani, he took his revenge 
by singing in the Elisir d’ Amore “ perdé la lealta.” Of Giuglini 
Mr. Santley writes with careful criticism, and perhaps with full 
appreciation ; for when you have said that a singer's phrasing 


* Student and Singer : the Reminiscences of Charles Stantley. London: 
Edward Arnold. 


was perfect there is not much more to say, and nobody could 
call Giuglini an actor. But the “throaty” quality to whieh Mr. 
Santley refers was surely not always observable, and certainly 
not in the exquisite pp which the unlucky tenor gave to the 
phrase “e di pensier” in “ La donnaé mobile.” The thrill that went 
through the house in those old days of the amber hangings when 
Giuglini’s beautiful voice and method made people, as Mr. Santley 
says, forget the actor in the singer, is a thing that can scarce be 
forgotten by those who heard it. 

To Marini, the bass, Mr. Santley does not only full justice, but 
almost the only justice that has been done for years past by a 
pen of authority. Marini’s Marcel, which the author singles out, 
was a work both of art and of genius. Not even Herr Roki- 
tansky gave so striking a stage picture of the old Huguenot 
soldier, and the “trumpet-toned voice” in the magnificent 
last scene (formerly given almost in full) seemed as that of one 
inspired at once by earthly devotion and heavenly love. When 
Marini sang the part here the voice had possibly lost some- 
thing of the timbre which Mr. Santley describes. The method, 
and the grandeur of the acting, were still there; and as the into- 
nation was certainly not more faulty than Ronconi’s, it is curious 
that the singer achieved no greater success among the virtuosi of 
that day. 

Singers especially will be greatly interested by Mr, Santley’s 
third chapter, which deals exhaustively, though tersely, with the 
difficult question of the register of the voice and its management. 
The author's own experiences were very curious, and in this con- 
nexion he reminds us of certain facts, of which, perhaps, the least 
known is that Mario’s “ first essay before an audience was in the 
bass part of the trio from William Tell.” 

On pp. 108-109, to return to another subject, Mr. Santley, going 
again into questions of physics, gives advice which is thoroughly 
sound, without laying down hard-and-fast rules, to young singers 
on the management of the voice, with regard to dress and food. 
But it is, as has been said, in the actual reminiscences of former 
professional experiences that Mr. Santley is most interesting. 
We must not pick all the plums out of his book, which all music- 
lovers should read for themselves. We may, however, refer to 
one or two incidents. Colonel Mapleson’s story, which read 
almost like a fairy tale, of a certain performance of Faust, is con- 
firmed by Mr. Santley’s telling us that Volpini at short notice 
got through the part of Faust, and that creditably, having picked 
it up only by ear. Greater singers than Volpini have always 
learnt their parts with the violin; but there is a difference be- 
tween that and going on for a first tenor part with what you 
have “caught up” at rehearsal. On one occasion Mr. Santley 
was called upon to appear as Mephistopheles in Gounod’s Faust 
at short notice, and regrets that he had not time to “ get rid of 
that abominable red costume.” One Goethe had a word to say 
about that, and the experiment of abolishing the red has been 
tried sufficiently by M. Maurel, who, when he first played the 
part in England, went through the Cathedral scene draped de 
pied en cap in black, with a living flame for a feather in his cap. 
The effect was curious, but hardly impressive. In the critical 
part of his work Mr. Santley does justice to many singers whose 
names are but names to the present generation—Delle Sedie, for 
instance, and Gardoni, a tenor and an actor too little appreciated 
in his prime, and known chiefly in his later years by his singing 
of Paladilhe’s Mandolinata. 

For the rest we will stick to leaving readers to find out the 
many interesting things in this book for themselves, only calling ° 
attention to Mr. Santley’s very brief account of a performance of 
The Huguenots without a Marcel; saying that the author has 
been far too modest in referring to his (transposed) Fra Diavolo, 
in which he invented the best effect that has been seen in the last 
act ; and so concluding by wishing him all success. 


NOVELS.* 
Oy there be a more shining example of the Fool’s Paradise 
in which every man in some form or other delights to dwell 
than the prevalent superstition that because a person is familiar 


* A Saint. By Paul ~~ Translated by John Gray. London: 


Osgocd, M‘Ilvaine, & Co. 1 
After Twenty Years. By Julian Sturgis. London: Longmans & Co, 


ree and Maurice. By the Hon. M, Collier. London: Chapman & 


Hall. 1892. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. By E.J.Goodman, London: Chatto & 


Windus. 1892. 
Archie Carew. By 8. Francis. London: Ward & Downey. 1892. 
Friends for Life. By Blanche A. L. Garvock. London: Glen & Hall. 
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enough with a langyage to be able to catch the drift of a story, 
therefore he must be qualified to translate it? It is seldom 
indeed, to judge by his present performance, that any one has 
been less fitted for the task which he has set himself than 
Mr. John Gray when he sits down to render M. Paul 
Bourget’s charming collection of stories into the English 

As M. Bourget has a considerable acquaintance 
with Anglo-Saxon speech, it is probable that he has frequently 
writhed under the misconceptions of his interpreter. What, for 
instance, does Mr: Gray mean by calling one of the stories 
“Childhood Perfidy”? “Childhood's Perfidy” or “ Childish 
Perfidy ” would have been intelligible; but “Childhood Perfidy ” 
has no meaning, any more than the pkrase on p. 41, “The dream 
of the childhood heart.” Then, “Some creature picked up in 
Paris who was precisely the mother of Marcel” (p. 13) is non- 
sense to English ears; neither is it our custom to say that we 
wish “to flatter our eyes” (p. 218), to talk of “a savage horizon” 
(p. 117), or to remark that travellers “profited to go by a dili- 
gence” (p.96). His events are full of “ romantic allures ” (p. 101), 
and, as a general rule, the translation betrays the most crude 
and incomplete knowledge of the meanings of words in either 
language. Besides, the construction is often clumsy to a degree, 
as will be shown by the following examples, taken from p. 12 
and p. 1or:—“ They are so grateful to them that, by an irre- 
proachable life, they have respected the Ideal they, the disap- 
pointed lovers, formed of them.” Again :—The adventure of 
a young scholar, captivated by a world antique where nothing 
is but beauty, with a dear girl, a passionate and disinterested 
artist.” How soothing it is to get away from the rasping 
effects of Mr. Gray’s bad English, and turn to M. Bourget’s 
beautiful French, and his own account of the drive to the deserted 
monastery in the hills where dwelt his “Saint.” The story has 
a stronger touch than is usual with M. Bourget, who has laid aside 
for the moment both his psychology and his persiflage. He tells 
his tale simply ; but his reader feels that the wordless im- 
pression made on the spectator by the unconventional goodness 
of the “Saint” is transferred from M. Bourget’s heart to his 
own. The only point in which we differ from the author is in 
the possibility of any man of ordinary sense and sensibility 
taking an odious being like Philippe Dubois for his companion 
on such a pilgrimage ; surely, M. Dubois would have found him- 
self sprawling on the road before many miles had been traversed, 
and his position-would have had a direct connexion with his detest- 
able impertinences. The sketch of the two laborious English- 
‘women is excellent, and not in the least overdrawn. It is thus 
that we like M. Bourget, and thus that we should wish to read 
him more frequently than he permits. 

Mr. Sturgis is a man of the world and a man of observation, 
and it is inevitable that, however slight his story, some happy 
touches must be found in it. “The Philosopher's Baby” is 
amusing reading enough, though it must be confessed that it is 
rather surprising to reflect on the trouble expended on the pro- 
duction of such a mere trifle. “ An Unimportant Person,” “ John’s 
Hero,” and “A Child of Science” will strike many people as 
laboured and obscure ; but there is real truth and pathos in the 
“ Romance of an Old Don,” and in the longest and most elaborate 
tale of all, “After Twenty Years,” there is a strong dramatic 
interest. The hero, Collier by name, is carefully studied and 
accurately drawn. We have no difficulty in knowing exactly the 
manner of man he was; but Mr. Sturgis has hardly made it 
clear why he did not marry the girl whom he rescued from 
the fog, as he was willing to give up his life, and even his 

ts, to her. Surely, by the way, some other solution could 
have been found for his difficulty than the one Collier took, and it 
does not seem probable that a girl who, knowing herself well 
provided for, went almost mad at the idea of being parted from 
him for a few months, would in two years have left him and her 
child for a richer man. It is in simple tragedies like these that 
Mr. Sturgis really finds congenial subjects, and it is to be regretted 
_ that he ever wanders into the regions of the fantastic, which are 
foreign to his soul. 

Miss Collier has not been fortunate in the title she has given 
to the little book which contains her three clever and original 
little stories. Rachel and Maurice sounds somehow like a child’s 
Sunday book, and will not of itself attract readers. Yet Rachel 
is an unusual character, and is sketched both with sympathy 
and power, and the Vicar and his wife are “persons we have 
met.” Maurice is more shadowy and more conventional, and 
his matrimonial misfortunes, except in so far as they affect 
Rachel, leave us unmoved. Not so the dismal existence of 
Luigi Coriolani, the hero of the third tale. Miss Collier has 
indicated very cleverly the result on the adaptable Italian of 
his practical adoption into an English middle-class provincia] 
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and his own home in the Abruzzi. In these country pictures 
Miss Collier has shown great j t. She knows every 
detail so well that she gives only what is absolutely essential to 
frame her story, and does not bore her readers with the “loca? 
colour” piled on so freely by those to whom strange lands are 
new. Altogether these three little tales, unobtrusive though 
they be, are far better worth studying than many more preten- 
tious books. 

There is something so innocent about The Fate of Herbert 
* Wayne that it almost disarms criticism. Were it not for the six 
earlier works and the “etcetera” announced on the title-page, 
we should suppose it to be the first effort of a very young 
child. Oscar Ford tells his own story, and begins with 
the moment of his recovery from a kind of brain-fever, 
which has lasted for many months. Almost his earliest 
inquiry is for his friend Herbert Wayne; but his natural, curio- 
sity meets with such a discouraging reception from his family 
that he can learn nothing on that subject. “Never seek to 
know what has become of him” is their cry, “you will never 
have a happy moment again,” “for your own sake do not ask me,” 
and much more to the same purpose. Of course, the most 
guileless reader at once discovers that Ford himself has murdered 
his friend in a fit of delirium, and that the suspected John 
Gregory, the third member of the reading party living together 
when the accident happened, is really an angel in disguise, 
But John Gregory behaves in a manner quite as senseless as 
that of the rest of the party. He tries to play the part of 
Providence to Ford, dogs his steps, endeavours to’prevent his 
doing anything he wishes to do, invents amusements for him, 
finds him acquaintances, and, in general, does his best to irri- 
tate him into frenzy. He even introduces Ford to a damsel 
with whom that young man is obliging enough to fall in love, 
and when at last the catastrophe is revealed, and the fiancée 
declares that she has been aware of it for weeks, and that no. 
one else shall ever know, and that she means to marry him 
all the same, it never enters into anybody’s head that “her 
parents may object to their young daughter uniting herself to a 
homicidal lunatic. If anything could be more funny than the 
want of tact and common sense shown by Ford's relations, it is 
the way in which five persons are allowed to perjure themselves 
at the inquest on Wayne's body without any discrepancies being 
detected in their evidence. It is also strange that, with all his 
burning desire to discover the mystery of his friend’s death, it 
never once occurs to Ford to visit the place in which he died. 
The style of the book is on a level with the plot, and is often 
stilted in language and awkward in expression. 


When the reader is told on p. 4 that the heroine has a sensual 
mouth, he is prepared for the worst, and expects up to the end 
to have his fears justified. In the case, however, of Mary, 
nominally the wife of Archie Carew, there is nothing in her 
conduct to warrant the casting of any stones. It is not to be 
expected that a young girl should have any doubts as to the 
legality of her marriage, when her husband in good faith assures 
her that it is all right ; and when she finds out, some time later, 
that her fears were not groundless, she at once belies her mouth 
and separates from him. Mary’s character is better conceived 
than Archie’s, who is a greater cad than his creator seems to be at 
all aware. We are told that he was very fond of his wife, who 
was a fairly well educated farmer's daughter; yet, after three. 
years of life together, he refuses to have the marriage performed 
over again because he “could not bear to reveal to his mother, 
his sister-in-law, his friends, and his brother’s tenants that he had 
married a farmer’s daughter, and had had lying banns proclaimed 
in order to keep that marriage secret.” So, in answer to her letter 
telling him that, unless they were properly married, they must part, 
he writes to say “ there was one thing that he could not face, and, 
as he would not face it, he thinks she was right in putting an 
end to the life they were leading.” It is to be hoped that few 
rich, independent, and good-hearted young men are accustomed 
to behave like this to the women they love, and in whom 
they find no faults. Libertines we can all understand, but not 
people like Archie Carew. 


Friends for Life is really a religious publication, wherein there 
is much more talk of religion and sacred things than most, even 
of the best Christians, are wont to indulge in. There is a strong 
and visible effort on the part of the writer to be impartial and 
broad-minded, which is so far in her favour; but the characters 
are unreal, and too much given to talk of their own feelings to be 
healthy people, 
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BOOKS OF DEVOTION IN PROSE AND VERSE.* 

R some time past, as the admirers—not perhaps extremely 

numerous, but somewhat unusually competent—of Miss 
Christina Rossetti know, that lady has devoted her singular 
poetic genius and her deep religious feeling to the composition of 
works of devotion in mingled verse and prose. We should have 
feared that at the present day the audience, or degence, for such 
books as Time Flies and this present The Face of the Deep was 
somewhat limited, though there must now and always be one, and 
a fit one. Miss Rossetti’s fervent, somewhat mystical, thoroughly 
orthodox, but thoroughly unsectarian, and—if we may say so— 
unschool-like religiosity, finding vent in literature that would not 
disgrace the great names of the seventeenth century, might seem 
out of our time’s way. Hers is a voice which might have seemed 
familiar to the century which heard John Donne sing and preach 
in its early days, and even in its later and more frivolous pro- 
duced young ladies of fashion like Margaret Blagge; it might seem 
but too likely to be a voice crying in the wilderness in the days 
of “General” Booth and Archdeacon Farrar. We are all the 
more pleased to see The Face of the Deep brought out by the 
Tract Committee of the 8. P.C. K.—a body which has even been 
accused by its enemies of having something like an eye to the 
main chance, and which might be admitted by the fairest judge 
to have its finger pretty close on the wrist of the book-buying 
religious public. If a large octavo such as this, and of such 
quality, is likely to be speedily sold, the end of the nineteenth 
century is not in such a bad condition as regards taste for 
spiritual provender. 

The Face of the Deep is a commentary, devotional not exegetic, 
on the Apocalypse. It takes the text of that astonishing book 
(which some cool-headed judges have ranked with the books of 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah as capable of challenging from the 
merely literary point of view anything in the literature of the 
world), and goes through it chapter by chapter, and verse by 
verse, with meditations in prose or in poetry. The key of the 
book is now one so little familiar that to an ordinary reader (it 
will, of course, be mere plain song to any one versed in devo- 
tional literature) it may take some little time to find. It might 
even be said of it as the writer says of her own theme in a fine 
and very “Jeremy Taylorish” passage :— 

‘Much of this awful A tS) to my apprehension 
rather a series of aspects een a pag a and certified 
object. It summons me to watch and pray and give thanks ; 
it urges me to climb heavenward. Its thread doubtless con- 
sists unbroken: but my clue is at the best woven of 
broken lights and shadows, here a little and there a little. 
As when years ago I abode some while within sight of a 
massive sea rock, I used to see it put on different appearances : 
it seemed to float baseless in air, its summit vanished in cloud, 
it displayed upon its surface varied markings, it passed from 
view altogether in a mist, it fronted me distinct and solid far 
into the luminous northern summer night, still appearin 
many and various while all the time I knew it to be one an 
the same,—so now this Apocalypse I know to be one congruous, 
harmonious whole, yet can I read it only as it were in dis- 
jointed portions, some to myself inexplicable, some not un- 
mistakably defined ; all nevertheless, please God, profitable to 
me for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ 

But the resemblance of the comment to the original is justified. 
The skilfullest divine without a touch of poetry must blunder 
over the Apocalypse; and the usual poet without some tincture 
of divinity, though he can hardly miss its beauties, must be 
naturally désorienté in it. Miss Rossetti holds both keys. And it 
is perhaps almost more noteworthy in her that, possessing them, 
she does not stray, as the possessor of both might be thought 
likely to do, into by-paths of will-worship. On all practical 
matters (for instance, an excellent passage on Spiritualism, of 
which we have mislaid the reference) she is as sound as the 
most prosaic person could be. And ever and anon she gives us 
charming snatches of verse—verse which Donne might have 
written when he was least perversely rugged, or Crashaw when 
the lump in his throat subsided and allowed him to be almost 
masculine. This is a divine “rondeau” in more senses than 
one :— 
We are of those who tremble at Thy word ; 
Who faltering walk in darkness toward our close 
Of mortal life, by terrors curbed and spurred ; 
We are of those. 


* The Face of the Deep. By Christina G. Rossetti. London: 8. P. C. K. 
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Religious Thought in Old E: Verse, the Rev. C.J. Abbey. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. = ~ 

Eucharistic Hymns for the Church's Seasons. By Mildred Beresford 
Hope. London and New York: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 1892. 

Hymas and Chorales for Schools and Colleges. Edited by John Farmer. 
Org niet of Ballicl Collage Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892. 


‘We journey to that Jand which no man knows, 
ho any more can make his voice be heard 
Above the clamour of our wants and woes. 


Not ours the hearts Thy loftiest love hath stirred, 
Not such as we Thy lily and Thy rose :— 
e are 0 


And this is Cowper at his best, without the touch of platitude and 
banality which the eighteenth century and Methodism some- 
times infused even into Cowper :— 
O Shepherd with the Lee | Feet, 
Good Shepherd with the pleading Voice, 
What seekest Thou from hill to hill ? 
Sweet were the valley pastures, sweet 
The sound of flocks that bleat their joys, 
And eat and drink at will. 
Is one worth seeking, when Thou hast of Thine 
Ninety and nine P— 
How should I stay My bleeding Feet, 
How should I hush My pleading Voice ? 
I Who chose death and clomb a hill 
Accounting gall and wormwood sweet, 
That hundredfold might bud = | joys 
For love's sake an wi 
I seek My one, for all there bide of Mine 
Ninety and nine. 


It would be unfair to quote, apart from the text, too many of 
the poems which set off and adorn that text. We shall merely 
refer, in passing, to the musical monerhymed jingles at pp. 112 
and 173, and to the fine sonnet, 

Whoso hath anguish is not dead in sin, 
at p. 180. For the rest the book can hardly miss its fit readers 
if ever they come upon it, and those for whom it is not fit, or 
who are not fit for it, have but to let it alone. 

“ Qui trop embrasse quarrels with or disappoints some of 
them,” was the rather startling version of an old saw that we 
once heard. It is exemplified by Mr. C. J. Abbey's Religious 
Thought in Old English Verse. His book is destitute neither of 
interest nor of value, but he might have made it more interesting 
and a great deal more valuable if he had attempted considerably 
less and had directed his attempts more wisely. That the title 
is a distinct misnomer is not of the first importance, though we 
own to a perhaps pedantic preference for books that answer to 
their titles and titles that describe their books. To call a book 
“ Religious thought in Old English verse,” when it draws its 
illustrations uninterruptedly from every available English singer, 
not merely up to the close of the last century, but up to 
Wordsworth, who died when the present century was half over, 
seems to us perfectly preposterous. However, this may have 
been a mere oversight, or Mr. Abbey may have extended his 
original scheme and omitted to alter his original title. The 
form in which he bas chosen to cast his book is even less sus- 
ceptible of excuse, and it certainly has led him into many 
foolish and hurtful slips. He has not contented himself with the 
usual anthology form in which the specimens are given by them- 
selves, with whatsoever prose introductions, notes, or what not, 
the anthologist thinks proper. He has written the book in the 
form of a prose conspectus of the various writers of verse who 
have touched on religious subjects—i.e. practically the British 
Corpus poetarum for an elegy or an epitaph justifies inclu- 
sion in Mr, Abbey’s view—and has inserted his specimens 
as illustrations of this survey. It follows necessarily from this 
that, he has been forced to give in a very small compass 
summaries, descriptions, criticisms, and what not, of a vast 
number of writers extending over a period, as he himself 
says, of 1,100 years. It is difficult even for the specialist in 
literary history to knock off these short summaries without some 
positive mistakes, and more delusive statements. The positiveness 
of the statements to which Mr. Abbey commits himself here 
about the Arthurian romances, their date, their authorship, and 
so forth, might make the youthfullest of critics stand 
We think it better to leave the description of Walter Map, as 
“the able, witty, and high-minded chaplain of Henry IL,” un- 
adorned, or rather unspoilt, by any comment, “John Gower, 
Chaucer’s learned friend,” is another unlucky phrase. But it would 
be rather illiberal, and is quite unnecessary, to go seriatim through 
the long list of Mr. Abbey's oditer dicta on eleven centuries of 
poets, as he fishes each out, gives a brief label to him, and a short 
scrap of his sacred verse, and then lets him go again. Almost 
the sole value of the book must, we fear, be said to lie in the 
citations, which are extremely numerous, are generally, if not 
always, taken from the best editions, and though constantly too 
brief, and often rather wilfully cut about, supply a good deal of 


- the Latin form, not identical with the Vulgate, which is, or used 
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fine confused feeding in the matter of religious or semi-religious 


verse. 

Miss Mildred Beresford Hope's little book of original Eucha- 
ristic Hymns (which ‘appears with a dedication to the memory of 
the late Dr. Liddon) exhibits an excellent comprehensidn of the 
peculiar character of this division of hymnody. In the first place, 
it is desirable that Eucharistic hymns, even more than hymns 
destined to accompany other services and parts of services, should 
be adjusted to the different seasons of the ecclesiastical year, so 
as to give the chief and most unchanging of all offices a special 
adaptation to varieties of fast and festival. In the second, it is 
desirable that hymns written with this object should be as 
little of the jigging and skipping kind as may be. For they are 
less “ congregational ” than any others, and the characters which 


must be present in ordinary processionals, and may well be pre-- 


sent in hymns intended to be sung in the intervals of Mattins or 
Evensong, as preliminary to sermons, during collections, and so 
forth, would here be less even or not at all in place. Both these 
requisites, we say, are well heeded in this little collection of a 
short score of hymns as yet unset to music, and covering the chief 
holy-days from Advent to St. Michael and All Angels, with others. 
The best, as it seems to us, is the second hymn for All Saints 
Day, a hymn specially intended for All Souls and for funeral 
<elebrations. The text of it is that great one from the Book of 
Wisdom, “The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God,” or, 
-as members of a certain college at Oxford will recognize it best in 


to be, recited as a versicle at every chapel, Justorum anime in 
-manu Dei sunt; nee attinget eos cruciatus. We may give two 
- stanzas of this which have a grave and stately rhythm well suited 
-to the object and subject both :— 


O Lord, Thy Death and Resurrection’s pow'r 
Doth healing give to living and to dead ; 
This Life and Death we plead here at this hour ; 
O save Thy Church, the Church of quick and dead, 


Requiem eternal, Lord, 
Grant oa Saints, we Thee implore ; 
Light, refreshment, peace afford 


To them, Lord, for evermore. 
Jesu, mercy, 
We Thee ! 


O Lord, before Thine Altar kneeling here, 
We know Thy suints are one with Thee and us, 
And so we pr; fur them in holy fear, 
As we believe they ever pray for us. 
Requiem eternal, Lord, 
Grant Thy Saints, we Thee implore ; 
Light, refreshment, peace afford 
To them, Lord, for evermore. 
Jesu, mercy, 
We Thee! 


Among the other hymns, though all are sound in doctrine and 
seemly in taste, we may note the Advent Hymn, that for Easter 
(which, as it should be, is livelier in motion than most), and 
that for Whitsuntide, which is, perhaps, as a whole, the most 
effective of all. 

Mr. Farmer's reputation as an arranger of hymns and songs for 
schools is special and high, and a selection of Hymns and Chorales 
from him for school and college use is sure to be welcome. A 
considerable range of sources is drawn upon, and we are glad to 
see that Latin hymns have not been neglected; for though Veni 
Sancte Spiritus and the Dies Ire must be great in any language, 
they never can be so great as in their own. The tunes appear to 
be very carefully selected, and are not hackneyed; in the hymns 
themselves all the best old favourites suitable for the purpose 
appear, with divers new ones, and the book is turned out as the 
Clarendon Press generally does turn out its books—that is to say, 
excellently. — 


DR. HAKE’S MEMOIRS.* 


R. GORDON HAKE is an exceptionally fortunate man. 

As an octogenarian he preserves the vigour and vitality 
with much of the freshness of youth. Resigning himself philo- 
sophically to the inevitable weakening of his bodily powers, he still 
retains his interest in all that is passing around him, What is 
more to the purpose, so far as his readers are concerned, he may 
congratulate himself on a wonderfully retentive memory. The 
retrospect of these eventful eighty years is full of piquant 
variety. He has seen life in very different aspects, and has been 
familiar with many eminent men. The memoirs are more than 
usually a self-revelation, for the writer’s strong individuality is 


shown upon every page. He is a remarkably shrewd analyst of 
character ; consequently all of his personal sketches are effective, 
and some are delightfully satirical. At the same time he is 
capable of warm, although discriminating, admiration, as when he 
speaks of his maternal relative, General Gordon of Khartoum ; of 
Lord Ripon, whom he possibly overestimates; and of “ that 
good, great, and noble-minded” man, the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock, with whose family his own had an hereditary connexion. 
Most autobiographies consist mainly of reminiscences, more or 
less enlivened by amusing stories. In these there is no lack of 
the stories, but the chronicler is likewise the critic and the 
sesthetic essayist. He has written plays himself—he has likewise 
written beautiful and suggestive poetry; and he has been the 
friend of the poets and artists of the pre-Raphaelite renaissance. 
Sometimes he breaks aside into digressions, laying down what he 
regards as sound canons of criticism, and supporting his views by 
logical arguments. Readers may skip these passages at pleasure, 
although if they skip they may have reason to regret it, for Mr. 
Hake must provoke reflection even in those who widely differ 
from him. There is never any possibility of mistaking his mean- 
ing, and no one can deny him the courage of his convictions. In 
perbaps an excess of ind: pendence of judgment, he propounds a 
dogma here and there with an assumption of infallibility—as, for 
example, when he makes the sweeping assertion that the Elgin 
Marbles and the Cartoons of Raphael outweigh all the art 
treasures of Europe. 


As a mere child he was a student of character. His 
aunts and uncles little suspected that their habits and foibles 
would be handed down to posterity by the little boy they were 
petting and snubbing and tipping. We are amused to héar of his 
Aunt Wallinger, who, though her disposition was by no means 
Satanic, like Satan strove for social supremacy, and was happy 
in having established herself at the small coast town of Seaford, 
where she could reign without a rival. Then we are rather 
cynically introduced to a certain Mr. Gwynne, “a very artful 
lawyer of imposing demeanour, and who was highly respected by 
all who did not know him.” Hake became a Bluecoat boy; he 
has many pleasant recollections of the gravelled yards and old 
cloisters, where he rather lounged and meditated than played; 
though he could be viciously pugnacious on occasion when his 
studious temper was provoked. In fact, he is a remarkable 
example of a youth and a man whose manhood, with all its 
superabundant energy, tended rather to thought and culture than 
to action. Many boys at the Bluecoat School, like himself, were 
eager readers. The literature most in favour was romance of the 
Mrs. Radcliffe school; for “ Walter Scott was winding up the 
business of romance,” and, though Scott complained that he was 
being hustled by hosts of imitators, Mr. Hake declares that the 
modern novel was as yet unknown. His remark on the latter- 
day multiplication of fiction is that nowadays “it is almost a 
disgrace to write a novel.” He laments the decay of decent re- 
spect for time-honoured conventionalities ; and there is one remark 
in which we cordially agree with him. “In those days an Eng- 
lish clergyman dressed like a gentleman; he now wears a black 
livery, and looks like a bishop’s footman, in mourning with his 
master for some dead archbishop.” We are the less surprised 
that his book should be so rich in fresh information and original 
ideas when we come upon a confession which illustrates his in- 
defatigable mental activity. When he felt ignorant he never 
rested till that ignorance was enlightened. He had a bigerr 
though somewhat unpleasant, habit of cross-examining, 
when he came across a man possessed of special experience he 
questioned him as if he were a criminal counsel getting up 
materials for a defence. We have already referred to his courage 
of opinion, and we fancy Sir Frederick Burton will be sorely 
scandalized by his remarks on some costly purchases of the 
National Gallery. He blasphemes a so-called Madonna by 
Raphael as an invalid housemaid on a throne; and brands “a 
preposterous Rembrandt” as a King Charles mounted on a cart- 
horse. 

The earlier part of the volume is interspersed with lively old 
social reminiscences. He delighted in the bright scenery of the 
South Downs, and goes into raptures with very good reason over 
the picturesque seats of Lord Gage and Lord Hampden. He 
sings the praises of the old Southdown sheep, and specially of the 
six-year-old mutton. Now these sound traditions of the table are 
only preserved, as he believes, in such households as those of 
Lord Hampden or Lord Chichester. Unfortunately it is the wool 
that pays the rent, and the best wool-bearers make the worst 
meat. He remembers John Ellman of Glynde as famous 

farmers as Coke of Leicester. Ellman always stuck to the 
orthodox knee-breeches and top-boots, and his whole soul was in 


Memoii i Ye By Gordon London 
y ake, Physician. 


the Cattle-shows. He was a tenant of Lord Hampden, who, as 
lord of the manor, went punctually to church, but comforted 
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himself and his guests through the tedious service with the port 
decanter that was placed on the table in the commodious family 


pew. 
Dr. Hake was a physician by profession, though a poet by pre- 
dilection, and, indeed, his places of residence were often regulated 
by the movements of certain patients he attended. He knew all 
the distinguished doctors well, either personally or by repute, 
and he rapidly passes many of them in review—including some 
contemporary celebrities—in the last chapter, He tells a cha- 
racteristic story of Abernethy, who was even more rough and 
ready than Jephson of Leamington, whom we well remember. 
A young friend of Hake’s had gone to consult him. Abernethy 
asked some supercilious questions, and scribbled a prescription. 
His visitor duly laid down the fee and then tossed away the 
prescription; Abernethy, who for once had been met in his own 
manner, asked the reason, and was answered that he had never 
gone into the case. Whereupon he had the grace to apologize, on 
the score of being constantly troubled by malades imaginaires, and 
having given the patient ample attention, he sent him away with 
carefully-considered advice. At that time Hake paid a visit to 
Florence, where he made the acquaintance of Landor and 
Trelawney, and thence he went on to Rome, which suggests 
another and a pleasant anecdote of Lord Bristol, the munificent, 
though eccentric, Bishop of the town which gave him his title. 
Lord Bristol had been invited to a grand dinner by the Cardinals, 
when he chanced to learn that the banquet-hall was imme- 
diately over the debtors’ prison. He burst out in fierce indigna- 
tion, Was it to be supposed that an English prelate could 
dine in peace, knowing that fellow-creatures were suffering slow 
tortures below the floor? His hosts explained that “no insult 
was intended, but the Bishop was not to be pacified.” Nor 
would he break bread till he received a schedule of the pri- 
soners’ debts, when, having drawn a cheque for the whole amount, 
he felt assured that the prison gates would be opened. Dr. 
Hake gives some remarkable examples of the vanity of human 
wishes, and of the ways in which the dispositions of testators 
have ere this been set at naught, or have caused infinite trouble. 
Not the least: striking of them is connected with Fonthill and 
the burial of Beckford. He mentions, by the way, an odd 
instance of the insouciance of the wealthy squires in the golden 
ages of agriculture. Sir George Wombwell had sold an estate in 
Suffolk for 90,000/. The purchaser met him in the City to hand 
over the price. Sir George received it in bank-notes, stuffed them 
into his hinder coat-pocket, and walked quietly away. And that 
was a time when the streets swarmed with pickpockets like the 
pupils of Fagin, who made a tolerable living by filching silk 
“ fogles.” 

There are reminiscences of the Times. We are told how 
Delane got the better of Lord John Russell in a difference 
by ceasing to report him at any length. Dr. Hake knew George 
Borrow well, and he paints apparently to perfection that won- 
derfully gifted but most crotchety man. Borrow was made 
up of the strangest contrasts and inconsistencies. He was often 
a very bear in society ; he did not always spare the fair sex, espe- 
cially when resenting the fancied grievances of friends; and there 
is an amusing account of a meeting with Thackeray when he 
gave the satirist a disagreeable hug. Thackeray had been repulsed 
in his attempts to draw the author of The Bible in Spain into 
conversation. At last he asked abruptly, being evidently em- 
barrassed, “ Have you read my ‘Snob Papers’ in Punch?” “In 
Punch?” said Borrow sweetly. “It is a periodical I never look 
at.” There is a very interesting description of Hake’s intimate 
relations with Rossetti, to whom he rendered many kindly services, 
and who, on his side, was a warm admirer of his friend’s poetry. 
But to these relations we can only refer, because they throw so 
much light on’ Rossetti’s peculiar genius that the many who 
appreciate it should read the chapters carefully. 


JOHN LINNELL.* 


yu story of the Life of John Linnell is one which will not 
fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he care about 
art or not. Linnell was made of such sterling stuff, was so com- 
pletely self-directed and self-governed from the to the 
end, so independent of spirit and thorough in all his thoughts and 
actions, that those who most differ from him must acknowledge 
that he was a man to be proud of as a fellow-countryman. Of 
humble origin and of no education in the ordinary sense of the 
word, he, by dint of sheer talent, perseverance, and principle, 


* The John Linnell. Alfred T. - London 


built himself not only a fortune but a name, and died at a ripe 
old age with faculties unimpaired, and surrounded by his acres 
and his grandchildren like a patriarch of old. The life of 
Linnell is interesting almost ab initio. 


he soon showed a singular aptitude for art. If he did A yom 
caricatures of his master in his copybooks, it was probably be- 
cause he did not go to school, and we find him early engaged 
in much more profitable labours—copying Morland’s pictures for 
sale in his father’s shop. His own shrewd eye for business 
was probably inherited from his father ; but both were capable of 
sacrificing the present to the future, and his father not only gave 
up this source of income, but, though a poor man, paid 100/. to 
Mr. John Varley for a year's tuition for his son. The sum was 
wisely expended, for he learnt much from Varley, one of the 
most capable teachers of his generation; but he learnt as much 
or more from Mulready, Varley’s son-in-law and assistant, who 
at that time was still living with the wife from whom he was 
soon to be separated for ever. William Henry Hunt was a 
fellow-pupil. 

In no way is Linnell’s healthy mixture of common-sense and 
imagination better shown than in the deliberate manner in which 
he for many years controlled his desire for landscape-painting, 
until he had earned sufficient money by portraits and engraving 
to enable him safely to indulge his natural bent to the full. He 
controlled it, but never abandoned it for a moment, painting 
landscapes continually, and exhibiting them also, though in 
numbers small in comparison to his portraits. The plan suc- 
ceeded admirably ; for, though the Academy failed till too late to 
recognize his genius, his reputation as a landscape-painter rose so 
steadily, if slowly, that by the time he had practically earned his 
independence, he could employ himself, not only more pleasantly, 
but more profitably, in painting landscapes than in any other 
way. 

Linnell was one of those few men who look before and after, 
but yet never pine for what is not, because they know they are 
on the right road, and he had the additional pleasure of feeling 
that he was making the road himself. Indeed, there were few 
things that he could not and would not make, if he chose. At one 
time he made his own bread, leaving his sitters sometimes while he 
kneaded the dough ; at another he brewed his own beer, which 
some of his visitors (he said) liked better than his theology. He 
gave them plenty of both, and both were home-made. In religious 
matters his views were always peculiar; but, though he joined 
the Baptists, going through the ceremony of total immersion, and 
afterwards had a leaning to Quakerism, they were on the whole 
singularly consistent to the last. The man who took his first 
wife to Scotland to marry her there, insisted later in life that 
his own children should be married before the registrar. If 
his religion was unorthodox, it was sincere even to passion; he 
would refuse a few flowers to decorate a church, but he would 
denounce with prophetic force those who were half-hearted in 
accepting the divinity of Christ. He could tolerate doctors no- 
more than priests, and had little scruple in expressing his opinions. 
Stern, hard, and narrow in some ways, he was just and truthful 
and thorough in all. 

A man of this kind, however his life may throw him into con- 
tact with other people, lives greatly in himself, and Linnell was 
not a man to court society. Nor was he a great letter-writer, so- 
that we do not get so many glimpses as we might have expected 
of Linnell’s contemporaries. At the same time those we obtain 
are often interesting in themselves, and they nearly all serve 
to throw light on his fortunes and character. Of special 
interest are the letters from Bernard Barton. They are, in the 
first place, beautiful in style, models of pure English; but 
besides this they are full of kind consideration, mingled with re- 
markable insight into Linnell’s not quite unselfish motives, and 
singular tact in laying them bare without offence. They are also- 
very interesting in the light they throw on the attitude of the 
Quaker mind towards art, Barton himself being a great lover of 
pictures and a collector, but conscious that his indulgence in this 
respect would be looked upon with something less than favour by 
the stricter brethren. It is agreeable to learn that he was a great 
admirer of the genius of Blake, and that Linnell, while pursuing 
his own spiritual peace, did not neglect the material interest of 
his friend. It is also to his credit that, while he sent Barton 
specimens of Blake's designs, he said nothing about his own, so- 
that Barton was at first ignorant of his artistic talent. 

To many persons, indeed, the most interesting point of Mr. Story’s 
book will be that which deals with those relations between 
Linnell and William Blake, which redound so much to the 
credit of the younger artist. Mr. Story has done no greater 


: the usual signs of precocity which spoil the furniture and dis- 
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_ gervice than in correcting some mistakes into which Mr. Gilchrist 


{no doubt most, innocently) fell. We are glad that he is able to 
cast discredit upon the Adam and Eve story, and has put a stop 
to any further confusion about the original drawings of the Job 
series and the replicas which Blake made for Linnell. These, 
we learn for the first time, were finished on outlines traced 
by the latter. There are other stories also about John Linnell 
himself which, so far as they reflect injuriously upon his 
reputation, may be now set at rest forever. Of these perhaps 
the most important are one which relates to Constable, and 
another which relates to Blake. A rumour which, if not set 
on foot by Constable, was spread by him, is said to have 
seriously interfered ‘with John Linnell’s chance of election at 
the Royal Academy. It was to the effect that, in exchanging 
certain pictures of his with the Rev. Thomas Allies for two 


_ pictures by Old Masters, a Gaspar Poussin and an Everdingen, 


Linnell took advantage of his knowledge of the value of the 
latter, and practically cheated Mr. Allies. By a statement signed 
by William Collins and Linnell in the presence of Constable, it 
is sufficiently established that the accusation was unfounded ; 
but it would have been better if Mr. Story had been content to 
tell the story without bringing charges against Constable which 
it is now impossible to prove or disprove. The other rumour is 
connected with those drawings in illustration of Dante and other 
works which Blake drew for Linnell in his last years, when he 
could find employment nowhere else, and would have starved but 
for the punctual periodical payments with which Linnell fed his 
exchequer. There have not been wanting suggestions to the 
effect that Linnell knew very well what he was about, and that 
if he helped Blake he made a good thing out of it. Su¢h remarks 
as these, especially about a man who was always just before he 
‘was generous, are more easily made than refuted; but no refuta- 
tion could be more convincing than the note which Linnell wrote 
to Lord Egremont after Blake’s death. It should be added that 
the Dante drawings were in the possession of Blake at his death, 
that Linnell did not claim them, and that the book which con- 
tained them was sent him by Blake’s widow because she regarded 


‘him as their rightful owner. 


‘They [the Dante drawings] were done,’ writes Linnell, ¢ in 
return for moneys advanced to Mr. Blake when he had no 
other resources. The sum, however, was inconsiderable, com- 
pore to the value of the drawings; and Mr. Linnell’s object 

ing only to relieve the necessities of his friend as far as he 
was able, he is now willing to part with the drawings for the 
benefit of his widow, and if he can obtain a price something 
more adequate, he will engage to hand over the difference to 
Mrs. Blake.’ 


Another point on which there has been some dispute is to how 
far Samuel Palmer was indebted (as an artist) to Linnell. It 
has been contended that the debt was slight, and even that it was 


_ on the side of Palmer rather than on that of his father-in-law 


that the balance lay. It is very possible that Linnell may in 
later years have felt the poetical influence of Palmer's genius. 


. From the first he recognized it when others did not, and their 


minds were too much attuned in regarding nature poetically (or 
we might say religiously) for them not to react upon one 
another. But of the valuable assistance Linnell gave to Palmer 
in the earlier days of his career there can be no doubt after read- 
ing the correspondence between them which is printed in this 
volume. No father could have taken more pains or given more 
sound counsel, noson could have sought it more eagerly or prized 
it more. “ Pray,” Palmer writes from Pompeii (August 1838), 
“send me every time any hints which may be profitable to us in 
our studies. Remarks of yours made months and years ago often 
revive in my mind as I am at work, to my no small edification.” 
“Endeavour,” writes Linnell to Palmer, “by pursuing this path 
- + « fora few years ... and you will be a Turner some day 
without turning.” 

Finally there is one story, silly and trivial enough, but yet re- 
flecting sufficiently upon Linnell’s generosity—and his generosity 
to his children—to excuse mention here. It is told in the 
Life of Richard Redgrave, on the authority of another Academi- 
cian, that when his son John asked Linnell for some painting 
tools, he bid him recollect his mother’s first words, “ Bye-bye, 
bye-bye—buy-buy.” The specimens of Linnell’s humour given 
in this book are, we regret to say, not much better; but the 
united testimony of the family is against the probability of the 
story, as Linnell never grudged them what was necessary for their 
studies or their welfare. Oddly enough, however, a similar play 
upon words occurs in one of the best of those pieces of verse 
which Linnell began to write with more vigour than skill after 
he removed to Redstone. The allusion in the first line is, pro- 
bably, to Landseer’s celebrated picture of “Man proposes, God 


disposes,” in which polar bears are seen disturbing the relics. of 
the Franklin expedition :— ; 

I said though polar bears their thousands bring, 

And art medisval’s thought the very 

Yet I will paint the dainty spring, 

The summer and the autumn sky, 

With the fields and hills 

Whose glory fills 

7 heart with ecstasy ; 

I'll paint the reapers in the harvest field 

At work or rest, for both will yield 

Pictures of happiness and bounteous love, 

Bestowed on just and unjust from above ; 

All these I'll paint, at least I'll try, 

But if I do—oh, tell me true !— 

Do you think anyone will buy ? 

And echo softly answers, ‘ By-and-by !’ 


This was no audacious prophecy at the time, as he had then 
little difficulty in finding buyers. 

Whatever Linnell wrote was so much to the purpose, and so 
full of thought and character, that it is to be regretted that he 
did not write his own biography. But, in default of this, we may 
well be contented with the manner in which the existing records 
of his career have been presented to the world. Mr. Story has, 
indeed, published some few stories and jokes which seem rather 
trivia], but in this he has erred on the right side, from a desire to 
give a complete picture of his subject; and there is, on the whole, 
very little indeed in these two volumes which could be spared. 
Where he has to add to his material, by connecting links of fact 
or illustrative comment, he is always terse and unobtrusive, and, 
though occasionally we find a slight want of sequence in arrange- 
ment, there is not much fault to find in the construction of the 
work. The most obvious faults are those which may be partially 
due to the printer. He calls Northcote Northcott, Havell Havel, 
Heaphy Heaply, and Bewick Berwick. A mistake which may be 
more safely laid to his own door is his description of Richard 
Wilson as one of Linnell’s contemporaries. As Wilson died some 
ten years after Linnell was born, this is certainly one of the slips 
which should be rectified when occasion offers. 


The book is fairly well illustrated with specimens of Linnell’s 
portraits and landscapes, and it contains three new portraits of 
Blake, all of them admirable, in one of which he is seen listening 
to the voluble John Varley. The contrast between the two cha- 
racters is forcibly given without exaggeration. 


TRAVELS OF PIETRO DELLA VALLE.* 


WwW. are sorry that the Hakluyt Society has not found it 

possible to give us the whole of Pietro della Valle. 
Learned societies, like other people, must cut their coat according 
to their cloth. They have to regulate their undertakings by their 
engagements and resources. A complete reprint of Ji Pellegrino 
would require six such volumes as the two before us, which is 
more than could be expected in one year, and the Society has in 
hand a number of books which we shall be very glad to see. The 
Voyages of the Earl of Cumberland, A Reprint of Seventeenth- 
Century Books on Seamanship, The Voyages of Keymis and Berrie 
to Guiana, and best, perhaps, of all, Dampier's Voyages ; all these 
are assigned to editors whe have them in hand, and are no doubt 
busy upon them for our future satisfaction. It would be a pity 
if any of them were delayed; and yet since we were to have 
Pietro della Valle again, the whole of him would have been more 
acceptable than a part. To begin with, the whole commonly is 
better than a part, and it is a defensible proposition that the por- 
tion selected by the Society for reproduction is not the most 
interesting. These two volumes contain the letters from India, 
to the exclusion of those which were written from Turkey and 
Persia. India unquestionably touches us very closely. An 
account of it as it was in the early seventeenth century, when the 
East India Company had just established its first factories, is a 
thing which it is well to have in an accessible form. Yet Turkey 
at the same time was interesting, and Persia in the reign of the 
great Shah Abbas was well worth looking at. Besides, our own 
relations with the Sofi were close. It was in alliance with him 
that the East India Company gave the first promise of what its 
future history was to be by taking part in the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Ormuz. The traveller's accounts of that curious 
enterprise and remarkable place are not included in this reprint. 
They are to be found at the end of the letters from Persia. 


* The Travels of Pietro della Valle in India. From the Old English 
Translation of 1 By G. Havers. 2 vols. Edited, with a Life of the 
Autbor and Introduction, by Edward Grey (late Bengal Civil Service). 
London : printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1892. 
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The account of India is still well worth having in a more accessi- 
ble form for those who cannot read Italian than in the old transla- 
tion. Mr. Grey explains in the Preface that the first suggestion to 
reprint Pietro della Valle’s letters from India was made by Pro- 
fessor E. Rehatsek, of Bombay University, who made a translation 
of them. On further consideration the Society decided to use the 
old version of Havers, partly because Professor Rehatsek'’s seemed 
to require much revision, and then because “the somewhat 
archaic form of the language used in it seems to be in keeping 
with that of the original letters, and to give them a character and 
flavour which would be wanting in a modern translation.” This 
is the sound universal reason for always using an old translation 
of an old book when possible. Mr. Grey has annotated the text 
with care, explaining whatever seems obscure, giving more correct 
forms of names, and pointing out when the author's explanation 
of native titles is fantastic. We have noticed only a single 
instance of a superfluous note, and that is one in which Mr. Grey 
explains that the word “ re-edify” is used in the literal sense of 
“to build agairt.” Would it not be a peculiarity to use it in any 
other? You edify the congregation, and not the steeple ; but you 
re-edify the steeple, and not the congregation. 

The text itself, as Mr. Grey also very justly says, is to be read, 
not only for the record it contains of interesting old things seen, 
but for the sake of the traveller. Pietro della Valle came into 
India at a critical time. The Mogul Empire was just showing 
the first signs of its approaching disruption, and the Portuguese 
were manifestly sinking under the attacks of the Dutch and 
English. He gathered all the information he could about the 
conflicts between Shah Jehan and his sons. He visited Goa, and 
made shrewd remarks on the corruption of the Portuguese. The 
first letter contains a criticism of them which is very sagacious, 
Signor Pietro entered India on board an English vessel which he 
found at Bandar Abbas. On his way to Surat he noted that the 
observations were taken on board the Whale, not only by the 
captain, but by as many as twenty of the crew—by all the mates 
and apprentices, in fact—while the lead was cast continually and 
the results noted. Now this, says the traveller, is the reverse of 
the Portuguese practice. The pilots of that nation are so jealous 
that they will not allow any member of the crew to assist 
in the navigation. Therefore the Portuguese are generally 
ignorant of navigation, and that is one reason why they suffer so 
many shipwrecks. Della Valle visited Goa, and speaks kindly of 
individual Portuguese ; but, in judging them as a nation, he was 
not far from agreeing with the contemptuous verdict of Captain 
Singleton, that they had nothing to teach except vice and bad 
seamanship. Wherever II Pellegrino went he observed sharply 
and drew his deductions shrewdly. His notes are full of colour— 
whether he was on board an English or Portuguese ship, or was 
staying with the Dutch Factor at Surat, or was visiting the 
Courts of the native princes on the Malabar coast. But the figure 
of Pietro della Valle is, after all, the most interesting thing in 
the Indian portion of his travels. There is no better company 
among travellers. With a love of wandering for its own sake 
he combined an insatiable curiosity and an extraordinary power 
both of observing and of recording. He saw everything, and all 
that he saw was at once set down. The praise which has been given 
him by competent judges, from Gibbon to Colonel Yule, was amply 
deserved. It is impossible not to like the man personally ; he was 
so candid, so perfectly courageous without show, so absolutely 
clean-minded without prudery. Withal, too, Signor Pietro was 
a perfect gentleman, not only by training, but by virtue of an 
instinct of courtesy which made him perfectly indifferent to all 
accidents of manner, colour, or dress, and put him at once at his 
ease with English skippers, Portuguese ecclesiastics, the Shah of 
Persia, and the half-naked princes of Malabar. One of these last, 
after a long interview, declared that Pietro must be a gentleman 
in his own country, because he made himself pleasant without 
fuss. 


NEW MUSIC. 


TRULY wonderful collection of music is the “ Augener 
Edition,” which, for cheapness of price, beauty of type, 

and care in editing, is not surpassed by any other in Europe. 
Designed originally to supplement the celebrated “ Peterschen 
Ausgabe ” of Leipzig, it has grown in size so as to rival its pro- 
totype, and to form one of the largest libraries of ancient and 
modern music in existence, wherein may be found pianoforte, 
orchestral, or chamber music, as well as vocal music, whether 
choral or solo, of all the most celebrated masters of past or present 
times. A mere glance at the catalogue of this collection, itself a 
quarto volume of no mean dimensions, will suffice to show the 
variety and range of the enterprise on which Messrs. Augener & 


Co. have, during many years, expended so much care and labour 
to perfect, and a further study will reveal the fact that some of 
the best editors of the day have undertaken to superintend the 
production of the various works. Of the classical works sent to 
us by these publishers, three Sonatas for the organ in OC, G, and 
E minor, by Joh. Seb. Bach, edited by W. T. Best; Haydn’s 
First Symphony, arranged by Max Pauer as a pianoforte duet; 
and Corelli’s twelve Sonatas for violin and piano, edited by 
Gustav Jensen, are good specimens of careful reproduction ; while 
Schumann’s Romances for female voices, Op. 69 and 91, and the 
“ Marchenbilder,” for viola and piano, are also excellent examples 
of musical printing. Among the instrumental works other than 
for pianoforte, we have three charming “Charakterstiicke” for 
the orchestra, and an arrangement of two Romances by Beethoven 
for the violin and pianoforte by Gustav Jensen; a grand Trio for 
violin, viola, and piano by Ignaz Lachner, and a Trio for violin, 
violoncello, and piano by J. W. Hudson, both works which will 
amply repay study. Two books of “Morceaux mélodiques,” by 
F, Hermann, for two violins and piano, all of which are effective 
and not beyond the skill of a moderate performer, which may also 
be said of “ Appassionata,” for violin and piano, by Anton Strelezki. 
A March and a Lullaby for the same instrument by Marie Wurm, 
as well as “ Estera Gavotte,” are simple and melodious pieces for 
beginners; while Moszkowski’s “ Hungary” and S. Noskowski’s 
“ Zingaresca” and “ Cracovienne Mélancolique” are brilliant 
arrangements, suited to a more advanced student. B. Campagnoli’s 
excellent 41 Caprices for viola and Ritter’s “ Violin School” are 
too well known to require anything but passing mention; and 
Gariboldi’s “ Etudes faciles et progressives,” for the flute, willibe 
found to be one of the best exercise-books for the student of that 
instrument. Among the pieces for the pianoforte alone, Ernst 
Pauer’s well-known “ Etudes caractéristiques pour la main 
gauche,” a series of twelve studies for the left hand, remind us 
how much can be done by the skilful performer even with one 
hand ; while the same composer's editorial ability is here repre- 
sented by the “ Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and 
Amusement,” containing studies by Loeschorn, Berger, Pauer, 
&c., pieces from Carl. Ph. E. Bach to Joseph Joachim Raff and 
Xaver Scharwenka, with short biographical notices of each 
composer, and by the junior and senior grade “ Studies and 
Pieces” contained in the syllabus of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music for local 
centre examinations in music for the year 1892-93, which of itself 
forms a small library of excellent pianoforte pieces. 


Anton Strelezki is here represented by two books contain- 
ing four novelettes each, which show him to be a composer of 
considerable versatility and originality, and “ Wanderstunden,” 
four sketches of much beauty and artistic power. Two books of 
“ Aquarellen,” by C. Gurlitt, are graceful productions, and E. 
Krause’s “ Six Little Sketches” are melodious and well suited for 
children. A series of studies by the well-known Professor Albert 
Loeschorn, entitled respectively “ Rhythmische Probleme” and 
“Etudes Mélodiques,” should be welcome to all who are am- 
bitious of advancing their technique and style of pianoforte play- 
ing, especially with regard to rhythm and phrasing. Four pieces 
by Adolfi Czibulka, called “ Dashing Cavalry,” “ Bird of Para- 
dise,” “ Viennese Humour,” and “ Loving Hearts,” are very good 
specimens of the favourite composer’s work, and “ Spectral Hunt,” 
by Edith Swepstone, is a characteristic piece, effective and energetic. 
L. Schytte’s “Rhapsodie,” “Gavotte (en Mi majeure),” and 
“Nocturne (en La),” display much grace of diction and con- . 
siderable musical knowledge, and Georges Pfeiffer’s “ Arlequinade” 
isa brilliant piece of drawing-room music. Of the songs sent to 
us by Messrs. Agnew & Co., there is a very pretty setting of Lord 
Tennyson’s words from7he Foresters, entitled “To Sleep,” by 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, and a charming one with violin or violon- 
cello obbligato, by M. Bergson, called “ Parted Lovers,” both of 
which should find many admirers. “Three Lyrics,” to words by 
William Black, by Edith Swepstone, are musicianly compositions, 
and “Four Songs,” by Ferdinand Dunkley, are well above the 
average. Fritz Deluis, in his “Three Songs by Shelley,” has 
accomplished a somewhat difficult task with considerable suc- 
cess, and C. A. Lidgey has done the same with his “ Vier 
Lieder” to words by Heine, while Charles Wood's four songs, 
“ An Ancient Love Song,” “ Why so pale and wan?” “ How can 
the tree but waste and wither?” and “Ab Robin” are all cha- 
racterized by a quaintness quite in keeping with the old-time 
words, Six two-part songs for female voices called “The 
Fairies,” by J. Acton, are melodious productions, and Seymour 
Smith’s charming little Cantata for female voices, “May Time,” 
will be very welcome to ladies’ choirs. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. send us a song by 
Marigold, set to words from W. H. Pollock's Old and New, 
entitled “My will is gone to sleep, dear,” which shows much 
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originality in treatment, is a thoroughly musicianlike piece of 
work, and a worthy setting for the words. 

From Messrs. Forsyth Brothers we have received “ Meadow- 
sweet,” a Cantata for treble voices, by Arthur Page; and “The 
Nymphs and Goblins,” a fairy tale by the same composer. Both 
works are likely to become popular during the coming Christmas 
time, and not being of any great difficulty will prove very effec- 
tive if carefully rehearsed. 

Of the music which reaches us from Messrs. Weekes & Co., 
“ When soldiers pass,” a song by the popular composer Joseph C. 
Roeckel, and “ Jack's Letter,” by Samuel Weeks, treat of mili- 
tary and naval episodes respectively in that manner which is‘ 
beloved of a drawing-rogm audience, and are, indeed, very good 
songs inthemselves. Two songs, “ Thoughts and Afterthoughts” 
and “Such is Fame,” by Gerard F. Cobb, are each in their way 
characteristic of this excellent composer’s work, the first being 
most to our liking, while the second compels attention by its 
dramatic power. Rosetta O’Leary’s “A Clasp of the Hand” is 
pleasing and melodious, and should become a favourite with those 
who can appreciate a well-written song ; and “ My Lady’s Face,” 
by Mary Travers, is a charming setting of some very graceful 
words by Beatrice Washington. There are before us, also, excel- 
lent arrangements for the organ of the Beethoven and Chopin 
Funeral Marches and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March by J. 
Wodehouse, and a series of “ Six Diversions,” easy duets for two 
violins, by J. E. Newell, which will be found very useful for 
beginners on that instrument. 


THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS.* 


A rARE from the plan of her volume, for which, as writing in 

8 series, Miss Duffy is perhaps not wholly responsible, her 
work is generally praiseworthy. It is accurate, and presents 
evidence of careful study, of some knowledge of places about 
which she writes, and of interest in her subject. If she had 
attempted less her success would, no doubt, have been greater. 
A history of the Republic of Florence could scarcely be written 
satisfactorily in fewer pages than are here given to Florence, Siena, 
Pisa, and Lucca, together with Genoa, a somewhat inappropriate 
appendage to the group of Tuscan Republics; for, though it is 
true that, in the most brilliant period of the existence of both 
cities, Pisa and Genoa were in constant rivalry, Genoese history, 
as a whole, is closely connected with the history of Milan, and, 
after the thirteenth century, has little to do with the course of 
events in Tuscany. The attempt to pursue so many threads more 
or less simultaneously has rather injured Miss Duffy’s narrative, 
which is in parts too full of facts, and sometimes lacks continuity. 
Her book would have been brighter if she had been content to 
leave some matters of comparatively minor importance altogether 
alone, and had treated others at greater length and in much the 
same way as she does treat the “Insurrection of the Ciompi.” 
Here and there she writes with spirit, and always with good 
taste. Her opening chapters contain an excellent account of the 
origin and early days of the Republics. Among other bits of her 
work which strike us as specially well done is her chapter on the 
administration of Giano della Bella in Florence, and the subse- 
quent feud between the Bianchi and the Neri. She is strongest 
on the constitutional changes adopted from time to time by the 
Florentines, while her description of the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the Republics is as adequate as the space at her disposal 
would allow ; but we can scarcely say as much for her treatment 
of literature and art, which is decidedly jejune. Special care 
seems to have been devoted to the characters and doings of 
‘Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici, though we think that it is rather 
hard on Lorenzo to say that he “had no statesmanlike views.” 
Here, perhaps, Miss Duffy has allowed her attention to be fixed too 
exclusively on the effects of his domestic policy. Her account of 
Savonarola is excellent. Speaking of Savonarola’s political 
career, she observes that it was to no small extent forced 


’ upon him by the people, who found themselves unable to decide 


on any system of government. The old constitutional machinery 
was worn out, and they desired something wholly new. The 
proposal to form a Grand Council as a means of enabling them 
“to elect their magistrates and vote their own laws” was strongly 
opposed, both by the Twenty, who were then in power, and by 
‘the secret adherents of the Medici. “Perplexed, restless, and 
unhappy,” the people turned to Savonarola to guide them, and 
“the same instinct which made him a ‘ prophet ’—his sense, that 
is, of the likely and the inevitable—helped him to detect also 

=o « tory of the Nations—The Tuscan Republics ( Florence, Siena, Pisa, 


with Genoa. By Bella Dutfy. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
New G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1892. ‘ 


what would be alone acceptable to the multitude, and the easiest 
therefore to achieve.” Miss Duffy's book, which virtually ends 
with the fall of Siena, is, in spite of some faults in construction, 
one of the more creditable volumes in this extremely unequal 
series, It has a map, several illustrations, and a useful chrono- 
logical table of events. 


THE EARTH FIEND.* 


es work of Mr.-William Strang has seldom lacked the dis- 

tinction of personality. From one point of view his etchings 
are strongly suggestive of certain Teutonic influences, and he is 
revealed as symbolist and mystic. But in this suggestion there is 
something more than a tradition merely, and nothing, in short, 
that may be likened to the conscious reproduction of a bygone 
style, as when Charles Lamb, by a single freakish touch, transports 
us to some Burtonian thicket, or the very Garden of Cyrus. Mr. 
Strang’s symbolism, significant and original as it often is, and 
therefore comparable to some extent with that of the great Ger- 
man masters, is but one, and not the chief, of the interpretative 
means by which his imaginative ideas find expression. At times 
both the expression and the ideas are strikingly original. There 
is something of an elemental force in the designs, as if the artist 
had by some visionary process resolved his theme into its primal 
elements. This illustrative power was finely exemplified in some 
of Mr. Strang’s remarkable etchings for Burns, In The Earth Fiend 
this artistic gift is yet more impressively manifested. The ballad 
possesses in some measure the qualities of the etchings. It has the 
same largeness of style, the same vigour of handling, the same 
simplicity of presentment. The subject of the poem is a story of 
witchcraft, an earth-tragedy of primitive man, suffering the 
original curse, with its dolorous burden of the ceaseless, thankless 
tasks of the husbandman at strife with a stubborn soil and the 
powers of evil. Nothing thrives with the farmer, who falls a 
victim to the Earth Fiend, notwithstanding that his piety is as 
exemplary as that of Burns's cotter :— 


And when arrives the hour o’ rest 
He takes the books, 
The guid auld Psalms he likes the best, 
Then prays that they and theirs be blest, 
‘And heavenward looks. 


But nothing but blighting follows, and the unrelenting destiny 
of ill :— 
The grey gull wheels o’er sodden stooks 
When hairst’s at hand ; 
A’ rusty grow the reaping hooks, 
The tearfu’ sky maks grumly brooks 
‘er a’ the land. 


In despair the wretched farmer consults the witch-wife, and here 
we have to note that, though the artist's work far transcends the 
poet’s, as was inevitable, there is one exception to be recorded. 
The etching of the incantation, while it presents the situation, 
with extraordinary power so far as it realizes the horror and 
prostration of the unhappy farmer and the appalling wraith of 
the demon, fails somewhat in its characterization of the witch 
Grey Meg Brock :— 
A beldam hag, wi’ eagle beak 
And fiery een. 

Uncanny though she be in the etching, she does not dominate 
the scene as the chief actor should. The stanzas descriptive of 
the sorcery are gruesome enough. She draws her own blood with 
a knife, and it flows into the hollowed hand of the farmer, who 
sees in this red mirror the foul fiend sowing his fields with ruin, 
blasting all his labours, laming his cattle, souring his hay, and 
so forth. Then the farmer goes forth in the gloaming, overtakes 
the demon, wrestles with him, and throws him, and the demon 
sues for mercy, and vows he will be the farmer's bondsman. 
The service of the evil spirit is accepted, and for some seasons 
prosperity reigns and the farmer is lulled to a blissful lassitude. 
But, of a sudden, at the prime of harvest, the vengeful fiend falls 
upon him as he sleeps and strangles him. 

The etchings to this grim ballad possessan illustrative force which 
isnothing less than marvellous. There are who hold that artrequires 
no more than this of the artist. Mr. Strang’s illustration of the 
story is much more than pictorial. The deeper significance of 
the designs—as of some parable of the deceitfulness of riches, or 
of the unequal yoking of faith and unfaith—is of the kind that 
must attract the most casual regard. The scene of the wrestling 
is a magnificent design; and scarcely less imposing, if less heroic 
in quality, is the etching of the farmer at the plough. And yet 
more convincing is the artist’s imaginative power in the wonderful 


* The Earth Fiend. A Ballad Made and Etched by William Strang 
London: Elkin Mathews & Lane. 1892. 
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picture of the sleeping fiend watched by a group of curious, 
happy children, and in the noble etching of the farmer and his 
wife seated by the fire meditating on the “guid auld Psalms.” 
Interspersed with the larger etchings are some of a symbolical 
character, not directly illustrative of the ballad, which are ex- 
tremely rich in suggestion. Among these we note, as singularly 
characteristic of the artist, the design for the title ; the figure of 
a man astride of a globe, into which he has plunged his field- 
fork ; and the beautiful etching of Love with a scythe reaping 
the harvest. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS, HENRY VIII.—VOL. XIII. PART I. 


HILE Mr. Gairdner’s work is not less excellent in this 

than in earlier instalments of his Calendar, the period 

with which he deals here, the first seven months of 1538, is com- 
paratively unfruitful. The more important subjects referred to 
in these Letters and Papers are discussed in his Introduction, 
which is,as usual, both pleasant and profitable reading. The 
terrible vengeance which Henry had exacted for the late rebel- 
fion in the North had effectually quieted that part of the 
kingdom; there scarcely a word seems to have been spoken 
against him. In other districts, however, there were signs of 
disaffection. Reports were raised that the King was dead, and 
the wish was father to the thought. In January Cranmer was 
busy examining persons in Kent who were accused of spreading 
the false news, and “ had them all in prison.” In Leicestershire, 
too, a clerk was in prison, “who most devilishly spake these 
words, ‘If the King had died seven years agone it had been no 
hurt.’” In spite of murmurs the “new world,” as men called 
the changes wrought by the King, was rapidly displacing the 
old order. Henry was anxious to persuade the heads of religious 
houses that “no general and violent suppression” was contem- 
plated, and that he did not intend “to devise for” the suppres- 
sion of any convent unless the members of it voluntarily 
surrendered, or were found to be disloyal. Yet no one, as Mr. 
Gairdner observes, could set much store by such assurances; it 
must have been evident that a general suppression was beginning ; 
for in February one wrote to Lord Lisle, the deputy at Calais, 
“the abbeys go down as fast as they may,” adding that he prayed 
God that Lisle might get one. Among the houses surrendered 
during the first two months of the year were Muchelney, Cogges- 
hall, and the famous abbey of Abingdon. Throughout this volume 
we find Legh and Layton busy making visitations, and receiving 
surrenders of monasteries, while Richard Ingworth, the Bishop 
suffragan of Dover, and Dr. London were beginning a visitation 
of the friaries, At the same time, as Mr. Gairdner points out, 
“ the forms of free surrender were well observed.” An attack was 
made on objects of popular superstition. References occur here 
to the destruction of the Rood of Boxley, in Kent, which had 
machinery inside it, whereby the eyes and nether lip of the figure 
could be made to move. The account of the agent who seized the 
Rood seems to show that the abbot and monks knew nothing of 
this device, and that, whatever may have been the design with 
which the machinery had been made, it had not been worked for 
many years. At Hayles, in Gloucestershire, the abbot, fearing 
lest he should be accused of renewing the renowned relic of his 
house “ with drake’s blood,” and hoping, as it seems, to be made 
one of the King’s chaplains, requested Cromwell to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the matter. Other relics of lesser 
fame were condemned in different parts of England, and the great 
image called Darvell Gadarn, to which Welshmen resorted, 
believing that it had “ power to fetch persons out of hell,” 
was brought up from the diocese of St. Asaph to London, 
where it was used to roast Friar Forest to death. Latimer 
wrote to Cromwell, consenting “to play the fool after his 
customable manner,” at the execution, and expressing a hope 
that he might convert the Friar, though he thought that 
Forest had been too leniently treated in prison, and would 
therefore probably be obdurate. Pains were taken at the de- 
struction of relics of note to excite the derision of the popu- 
lace, and there is some evidence here that this policy caused 
a general increase of irreverence and much ill feeling among 
neighbours; some openly expressing their dislike of the new 
fashions, while others, filled with triumph, loudly proclaimed 
their contempt for customs and ordinances that their fathers had 
held sacred. Firmly bent on maintaining his own authority in 
all things, spiritual as well as temporal, and by no means in- 
tending “to lower the standard of orthodoxy,” Henry would 
Preserved in the Record Omer, the British Musca, and elsewhere 
in England. Arranged and catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant 
Keeper ofthe Public Records, under the direction of the Master of the 
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not allow his subjects to advance a step further in the path of 
reform than he had himself gone. At Oxford, “ certain male- 
factors, both scholars and townsmen,” were apprehended for 
eating flesh on fast-days. More serious matters were reported 
from Calais, where the people had taken to image-breaking on 
their own motion, and with “ lewd words” had pulled down the 
image of “ our Lady in the Wall.” Many in the town were said 
to be sacramentaries, the chief among them being a priest lately 
come out of Germany, named Adam Damplip. In spite of an 
attempt made by Cranmer’s Commissary to convince the Govern- 
ment that these men, who denied transubstantiation, were pro- 
fessors of Christ's doctrine, Cromwell at once took steps to check 
the spread of a teaching “ much at variance with the King’s 
book.” 

Abroad Henry sought to establish a complete understanding 
with the German Protestants, and sent an agent to the Diet of 
Brunswick to urge upon the Princes the necessity of firmness in 
denying the Pope's right to summon a General Council, and to 
request them, if they were resolved to send him an ambassador, 
that “ Philip Melancton be one of the legation.” Melancthon 
could not be spared, but ambassadors came from the Duke of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and other princes, and with 
them some theologians for the purpose of establishing an agree- 
ment as to doctrine. References are given here to a series of 
papers embodying the results of their consultations with English 
divines. In one quarter Henry had to endure a defeat that 
greatly annoyed him. No part of his foreign policy seemed to 
him so important as his design of preventing the conclusion of a 
peace, which he had good reason to believe was contemplated, 
between the Emperor and the King of France. In order to 
accomplish this design, he renewed his proposal to marry the 
Duchess of Longueville, and the marriage would have specially 
pleased him, because it would have broken the friendly relations 
between France and Scotland; for the Duchess was promised to 
James V. Nevertheless, her father and mother, the Duke and 
Duchess of Guise, were quite ready to play James false; for they 
considered that the Engtish marriage would be more to their 
daughter's advantage. Francis I., however, would not listen to 
them, and hastened on the contract with the Scottish King. 
Henry played a sufficiently undignified part in the affair; he 
could not forbear pressing the match even when he knew that 
his suit was hopeless, and finally grumbled sorely over his dis- 
appointment to Castillon, who wrote an account of the interview 
to Francis. “ You could easily tell the King of Scotland,” 
Castillon represented him as saying, “ that, if the lady were un- 
willing, you would not compel her; for marriages ought to be 
free.” Disappointed of the elder daughter, Henry sent an envoy 
to the Duchess of Guise to ask for a portrait of the Duchess of 
Longueville’s younger sister. The same envoy was also sent to 
Brussels to request the Duchess of Milan to allow the King’s 
servant, “Mr. Haunce,” to paint a picture of her. The Duchess 
gave Holbein a sitting, and Hutton wrote, “ Mr. Haunce having 
but three hours space hath showed himself to be master of that 
science; for it [the portrait] is very perfect.” Henry's efforts 
were in vain, and he had the mortification of hearing of the 
meetings of Charles and Francis, first at Nice, and in July at 
Aigues Mortes, where they exchanged rings “as a promise of 
peace,” and agreed so well “that never princes parted more 
pleased with one another than they.” 

For those who enjoy details of the domestic life, and stories 
illustrative of the thoughts and habits, of a past age, this volume 
contains a fair amount of interesting matter, and among the 
many benefits that we have to thank Mr. Gairdner for, we must 
not forget to commend him for the care with which he records 
such things. The letters of John Husee to Lord, and even more 
to Lady, Lisle at Calais are generally delightful. Husee had no 
small difficulty in tinding a waiting-woman for her Ladyship, and, 
when that affair was settled, wrote that a gentleman or two 
would have gone over to enter her service, but had been kept 
back by a report that she was “very sharp and hasty,” whereat she 
was much disturbed. Hischief burdens seem to have been shopping 
for his mistress and managing her young daughters in England, 
and his letters speak often about “edges of pearl,” and the need 
of new gowns. A bill for the expenses of Mistress Mary Basset, 
Lady Lisle’s daughter by her first husband, Sir John Basset, sent 
by a French lady with whom she had been residing, shows—“ for 
the making of her black cloth gown 8s., for her velvet coat 1os., 
for lining the coat 40s., for a paternoster 2s, and for money 
advanced for play at various times 44s. Young James Basset, at 
the University of Paris, complained that his maitre de chambre 
dictated his letters home, and that the Rector of the University, 
with whom he lodged, made him sleep with his servant and other 
boys. Lady Lisle had his complaint investigated by John 
Bekynsaw, who reported that there was no cause for it ; James 
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“had with him two children of great houses, of his age, clean 
boys and prettily learned ; these three lay in one bed, big enough 
for four great men.” Mistress Anne got into some disgrace with 
her mother, apparently for giving away her pearls to a friend, 
and Husee was, he tells Lady Lisle, “ meetly plain with her,” but 
she was, he adds, “the best at saving her apparel that I ever 
saw.” The discovery in a churchyard of an image of wax, with 
two pins thrust into it, was notified to Cromwell, together with 
the grounds of suspicion against one Pole, a scrivener, who is 
said to have declared that he could find hidden money, and had 
found much for the King, and that though “my lord privy seal 
had taken away his books, he could do many things without 
them.” The curate ‘of Rye also was accused of witchcraft 
by his parishioners, who affirmed that “he gave Hamper’s child 
drink three times from the chalice for the chyne-cough.” 
The Council of the North wrote to the King that a woman 
had been hanged at York “that fasted a black fast to an 
abominable intent against your Highness and the Duke of 
Norfolk.” This was one Mabel Brigge, whose case is reported 
at some length in an earlier paper. Mabel admitted that she 
had fasted “St. Trynzan’s fast,” which appears to have been 
a fast for the accomplishment of some wish, but maintained 
that she had been hired to do so by a neighbour in weak health 
for “a peck of wheat and a half yard cloth,” and knew not the 
intent of the fast. Others, however, swore that the fast was a 
“black fast,” and that Mabel had herself said “that she had 
never so fasted before but once for a man, and he brake his neck 
or it were all fasted, and so she trusted that they should do that 
had made all this business, and that was the King and the false 
Duke.” A later reference to “the woman’s prayer that was put 
to death at York” seems to show that the case excited no small 
interest in the North. 


EDINBURGH VIEWS.* 


I* publishing thirteen views of Edinburgh Mr. Blair has 
tempted Providence with an unlucky number ; and assuredly 
he has paid the penalty for that and for his other sins. The 
pious pilgrim who crosses the Atlantic that he may climb the 
steps of the Scott monument, and gaze upon the blood-stained 
floor of Holyrood, will no doubt admire these specimens of 
patriotic art. Less prejudiced persons will be glad to put them 
out of sight as soon as may be. For their style is marred by the 
characteristic faults of the old-fashioned Scottish School. When 
Mr. Blair aims at distinction he is only melodramatic, and the 
mystery wherein his night-pieces are enveloped is of the 
cheapest sort. He makes a pretence of breadth, but his touch is 
always smal! ; and though he is prodigal of detail, he never seizes 
a completely picturesque effect. Again, his composition is gene- 
rally the result of accident. He seems to have chosen those 
aspects of Edinburgh which are dearest to the tripper’s heart, 
and so faithfully has he adhered to the subject that, at their 
very best, his drawings have but the merit of a photograph. 

A literal translation is always misleading, and it is, perhaps, 
because Mr. Blair’s views are so accurate that they give an 
entirely false impression. He has wofully missed the twofold 
character of the Northern capital. For Edinburgh is, indeed, a 
city of contrast. On the one hand towers the grim, grey Gothic- 
ism of the old town; on the other smiles the classic elegance of 
the terraces and squares upon which the Adams set their seal of 
beauty. But Mr. Blair has realized neither the one quality nor 
the other, so that while you recognize the outlines of the 
Tolbooth or the Calton Hill, of St. Giles’s or the Castle, you 
are struck most forcibly by the unlikeness of each to the original. 
In the matter of scale he has failed also, and has even succeeded 
in dwarfing Arthur's Seat to a hillock, though it is characteristic 
of that eminence to suggest a grandeur which it does not 
possess. In short, artistically epeaking, the Edinburgh Views 
are of no account, and they have met with better reproduction 
than they deserve. But they have the true Scottish ring about 
them ; and, no doubt, they are eagerly looked for, along with 


_ cairngorms and tartans, in the bazaars of Princes Street. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND CARDS. 
i. 


ONOR PENTREATH, by Mrs. Henry Clarke, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), is a tale of 
Cornish life in the smuggling days. Honor Pentreath and her 
brother Jim are orphans, who live with their stepmother in 
London, where the story opens, and have just made up their minds 
to go back to the old family place in Cornwall and take up their 


* Blair's Edinburgh Views. Edinburgh: Aitken & Doit. 


duties there. Honor, being some years older than Jim, hag 
always managed his affairs for him, and continues her 

ment when they go back to Gudrance. She dislikes the Cornish 
people, and is determined to put a stop to the smuggling. Mrs, 
Henry Clarke succeeds in interesting her readers in Honor’s 
reserved stern nature, which refuses to make allowances for 
shortcomings. Honor sets a duty plainly before her, and that 
duty, whatever it costs her, must be done, and it is only through 
terrible sufferings and disappointments that she realizes her mis- 
takes. The Cornish dialect is well produced with all the charac- 
teristics of its quaint humour, and, to those who understand, 
increases the interest of the book. 

Gladys’ Vow, by Mrs. G.S. Reaney (Clarke & Co.), is an 
improbable story of a girl who, though she declines to become 
the adopted daughter of some rich friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
Featherstone, pays them long visits, and eventually gives up 
everything to fulfil a vow she makes after Mr. Featherstone’s 
death, actuated by a letter he has left for her, asking her never to 
forsake his wife. “ Vow it, Gladys, as in the presence of the dead.” 
She does vow it as in the presence of the dead, and with many 
struggles and difficulties manages to keep her vow, and the book 
ends happily. Gladys’ Vow is inaptly described as “ A story of 
to-day for all readers.” 

The Cross Roads; or, a Choice in Life, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(National Society’s Depository), makes us envy Miss Yonge her 
experience of servants ; for she describes a degree of refinement 
and good feeling in that class which is not easily met with, and 
which seems overstrained and unnatural. Were there many 
Emmeline Osbornes and Thomas Tolmans to be had, there would 
be more untroubled households. 

Kate, the Pride of the Parish, by Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), has an excellent 
moral, and the dismal story of the girl who began by being the 
pride of the parish, and ended with her ruin, yielding, through 
vanity and weakness, to temptation little by little, is strongly 
told. 

St. Dunstan's Clock, by E. Ward (Seeley & Co.), is a pretty 
story, dated 1666, with some very good illustrations—amongst 
others, of two old houses in Fleet Street, of Old St. Duns tan’s- 
in-the-West, the Gateway of Old Chancery Lane, and the Fire of 
London from the engraving by Hollar. The principal characters 
in this book are all interesting in their various ways—Michael 
Widdrington, the watch and clock maker, who, from kindness of 
heart, is reduced to poverty, his pretty attractive daughter 
Magdalen, his apprentice Dick, Christopher the selfish lover, 
Master Nicholas Brayling the money-lender and silk-mercer, with 
his “ splendid ” young daughter Marcia, are all well-drawn cha- 
racters ; whilst towards the end of the book the description of the 
Fire of London adds greatly to its interest. 

Miss Marion Andrews has founded an attractive story on the 
siege of Londonderry— Cousin Isabel (Wells Gardner, Darton, & 
Co.)—and makes her readers interested in both the history and 
the fiction that appear in her book. 

A Soldier's Children, by John Strange Winter (Chatto & 
Windus), has been given by the autbor for the benefit of the 
Victoria Hospital. The story throughout shows such love and 
sympathy for children, and such complete understanding of their 
ways, that it ought to succeed in its charitable object. Some of 
the children’s say ings are very funny and original, without being 
“ too good to be. true.” 

Ismay Thorn has given us a very pretty collection of children’s 
stories, published by Wells Gardner, Darton, &Co. Little Sisters 
of Pity, which gives the title to the book, is a sad story of an 
unknown sailor who is drowned and washed up on a beach, and 
found by two little girls, who are so sorry for the friendless dead 
man that they collect money for his funeral, and look after his 
grave, and are finally the means of his mother finding it. She 
turns out to be a rich lady, and rewards them by leaving them 
her money. The other stories are “The Dunce of the Village,” 
“Christmas Opportunities,” “A Little Knowledge,” and a short 
sketch of an eventful journey, in which a doll plays an important 


part. 

A Nest of Royalistsand A Small Legacy, both by Esmé Stuart 
(National Society’s Depository), are each thrilling stories in their 
different ways. In A Nest of Royalists the scene is laid at Blois, 
and history and romance are blended together so cleverly as to 
make both equally attractive. A Small Legacy has a plucky little 
boy for its hero, who has more adventures in his short life than 
most people have in their long ones, It isa pathetic story, and 
one could wish it did not end so sadly. 

An Unexpected Hero, by Elizabeth Y. Lysaght, is a story of 
two orphans who soften the heart of a hard uncle, and finally go 
and live with him. The unexpected hero is his son, who has got 
into many scrapes in school life, and is supposed to be utterly 
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worthless, but who proves himself in the end a hero in pluck and 
endurance, 

A series of four children’s books (Edward Arnold) are very 
attractive— Deeds of Gold, My Book of Fables, My Story-Book 
of Animals, and Rhymes for You and Me. 

Four on an Island, by L. T. Meade (W. & R. Chambers), is 
simply an imitation of The Swiss Family Robinson—and a good 
one of its kind. 

The Christmas Number of the Lady’s Pictorial has been made 
specially attractive this year by a story, “A Wild Proxy,” by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, cleverly illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
The story is full of originality and go, as Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s 
stories usually are, and with many bold touches also cha- 
racteristic of her work. The Christmas Number of the Lady's 
Pictorial has also eight “ humorous pages,” illustrated by J. F. 
Sullivan, Leslie Wilson, Cyril Hallward, E. A. Mason, Caran 
d@’Ache, F, H. Townsend, and Louis Wain, The coloured plate 
is “ Flora,” from the painting by F. Vinea. 

Punch Christmas Number and Almanac, 1892.—Christmas with- 
out the Christmas Number of Punch would be a Christmas with- 
out plum pudding, mince pies, turkey, and children’s parties, 
It would not be Christmas at all. This year we are provided, 
both as regards the letterpress and illustrations, with a fare well 
up to the usual standard of excellence that we have a right to 
expect from the first and best of the comic papers. .But we do 
not think that Mr. Linley Sambourne, pre-eminent for symbol 
and hieroglyph, has ever excelled his series entitled “ The Modern 
Mother Goose.” In the first of these a young lady as Miss 
Muffett is represented as startled at her meal of conventional 
fiction by two large spiders—M. Zola and Herr Ibsen. Those 
who remember Mr. Du Maurier’s Nightmare Pictures last year 
will be especially pleased to find a new set no less gruesome and 
amusing. The “Evolution of a Toy Soul,” illustrated by Mr. 
Bernard Partridge (one of the best of new workers in black and 
white), being anonymous, it would be invidious to ascribe to 
any one. Suffice it to say that it is in ¢hat author's best and 
happiest vein. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have as usual got many new and 
beautiful designs amongst their Christmas cards this year. The 
“ Watteau” Minuet Screen, by Frances Brundage (7475), is as 
useful as it is quaint and pretty, as it has a calendar at the back. 
The “ Golden Harp ” leaflet tied with coloured ribbon (7506), the 
“Horseshoe” leaflet with “Good Luck” cut out in gold letters 
(7596), the “ Ribbon” leaflet (7593), the “ Ideal” folding cards 
(7525, 7526), the “Gem” leaflet (7521), are all good designs. 
The “ Village Church ” (7346) and “ The Water Mill” (7347) are 
frosted mechanical cards. ‘“ The Hobby Horse” (7051) will be 
specially attractive to children, also the dogs and the cats (7125). 
The “ Children’s Christmas Letters” (7071) are also very quaint. 
The “ Louis XIV.” Folder (7706), the “ Transparent ” Fan leaflet 
(7505), the “ Stained-glass Church Window” Screen (7380), the 
hand-coloured (7788) and the three pretty little designs (71224), 
are all good in their various forms. Altogether it is a charming 
collection. 

Messrs. De La Rue & Co. have sent their usual good selection 


’ of pocket-books, diaries, and calendars. No. 3544, size CO, is a 


very good useful russia leather diary, purse, and card-case com- 
bined, rather bulky, perhaps, for a lady’s pocket, but quite 
fitted fora gentleman's ; whilst 2100, size B, is a card and stamp 
case fitted with a diary and pencil, the right size for a lady. 
No. 2603, size B, is a very attractive russia leather card and 
stamp case, with small ivory memorandum tablet and diary. 
Then there is a russia leather diary, just suited to a pocket, 
which opens with a spring and contains a diary only ; there are 
also some very small diaries, in leather and velvet, which fit 
into a waistcoat pocket ; some pretty calendars; whilst a folding 
diary, bound in leather, folding up like a pocket-book, with a 
pencil attached, is useful and well-looking. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. i 


T is a very safe thing to say that no book has been so im 
tiently expected for years past by those students of Old 
French who care more for literature than for philology as the 
completion of the second edition of M. Léon Gautier’s Epopées 
Frangaises (1). M. Gautier utters in his preface a pleasant mea 
culpa over the delay and over the apparent eccentricity of issuing 
vols, three and four before vol. two, Also he tells us that 
the late M. Laboulaye used to smite him friendly on the sdb- 
ject of recasting the book at all. “I,” said the author’ of 


(2) Les épopées francaises. Par Léon Gautier. 
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Paris en Amérique, “do my books as conscientiously as I 
can, and then leave them to their fate.” This is noble; and 
it has its advantages, no doubt. But, as M. Gautier humbly 
points out, when you have to deal with a subject which is almost 
entirely new, in which you yourself are almost a pioneer, and in 
which fresh tracts of country and fresh stores of information gre 
being constantly opened, you cannot say “ Mon sidge est fait” in 
this lordly manner. Even now we have but the first part of the 
connecting volume, and the rest, with an exhaustive bibliography, 
is only promised next year. Still, here are between four and five 
hundred pages stocked with that unpretentious and uncontentious 
but solid erudition in which M. Gautier has no superior, and, 
perhaps, only one rival in his own field. A good deal of it 
is consecrated to the jongleurs, about whom M. Gautier has 
managed to find out a great many interesting things, such as 
the curious fief de la jonglerie at Beauvais, which once belonged 
to the bishop, and the profits whereof were largely derived from 
two very invidious, not to say scandalous, perquisites, the garments 
in which every bridegroom was married (or a sum of money in 
redemption of them), and four deniers (or, in default, her hood) 
from every woman of light character who resided in or visited 
Beauvais. He has also a chapter on the way in which the 
chansons were performed or recited, an elaborate tracing of the 
forms in which they made their way into other countries, and so 
forth. But we must necessarily postpone full criticism on a book 
which at present ends in the middle of a sentence, We notice it 
here partly that those who are interested in the subject may be 
aware of its appearance, and partly out of the respect due to the 
admirable qualities once more shown in it. Occasionally M. 
Gautier, indeed, is a little imaginative. But his fondness for 
what might have been is never allowed to dispense him from 
the strictest, the most minute, and the most perspicuous exact- 
ness in giving what is. And we know no historian of litera- 
ture whose covers will be so seldom drawn blank by those who 
are hunting for fact, and not for fashionable critical theory. Add 
that there is in him a most agreeable absence of the snarling at 
predecessors and contemporaries which is the curse of much so- 
called scholarship, and that, though a most excellent Frenchman 
and, we believe, a faithful son of the Church, he has plenty both 
of humour and good humour, and enough will have been said to 
show that the pleasant and the profitable meet in his pages in an 
exceedingly satisfactory manner. 

A transition from one good thing to another is never abrupt, 
and we pass from M. Gautier to Mme. Gyp (2) with no sense 
of incongruity. When Monsieur Fred appeared, and there were 
those who laughed, there were other stern censors who rebuked 
the laughers, and said that Fred was not only a little good-for- 
nothing, but, for all his ‘cuteness, something of a little fool, and, 
even at times, something of a little cad. It was vain to remon- 
strate that all this was perfectly true, but did not make him 
less amusing. The contradiction, if contradiction it be, will 
once more present itself in his further history, where, by anti- 
cipatory grace of his fond mother, he appears full-fledged as 
“ Monsieur le Dac,” and magnanimously consents to marry & 
really “adorable” young person, Arlette de Granton. How he 
sins his mercies in this respect, like the vicieur petit insecte 
his affectionate but plainspoken aunt, Madame de Fryleuse, de- 
clares him to be; how he is too often nearly canaille, but always 
quite amusing, Gyp shall show. She holds the due penalty of 
his errors over him, probably to be inflicted some day, unless 
Arlette’s patience is uncommonly angelic. 

This last volume of M. de Pontmartin’s Samedis is probably in © 
reality the last (3), for it is provided with a table générale of all his 
critical works—a formidable bulk. The veteran critic was always 
himself, and there is no falling off here in the rather one-sided 
acuteness that distinguished him. But the subjects happen to be 
rarely of those which showed him at his best. Still, there is a 
good vindication of Paul de Saint-Victor against the lower 
Naturalist criticism, and some interesting reminiscences, espe- 
cially in the papers on Leopardi and on Hippolyte Lucas. 

The second volume of the 7Aédtre (4) of M. Gondinet con- 
tains Le Panache, Jonathan, Les Grandes Demoiselles, Le Tunnel, 
and Oh! Monsieur. 

We can only briefly refer, at any rate for the present, to two 
useful volumes of statistics and criticism which are well worthy 
the attention of students in their respective departments. The 
one is Captain Molard’s Putssance militaire des états de ! Europe 
(Paris: Plon), a very handy conspectus of the forces, the fortifi- 
cations, and the military geography of Europe. The other is 
M. Léon Poinsard’s Libre-échange et protection (Paris: Firmin 

(2) Monsieur le Duc, Par Gyp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Derniers samedis. Par A, de Pontmartin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Thédtre complet d’Edmond Gondinet,. Tome Paris: Calmann 
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Didot). It is needless to say that a large part of this business- 
like and extremely well-printed book is devoted to England ; 
but it also takes‘all Europe to be its province. We confess that 
M. Poinsard’s conclusion that neither Free-trade nor Protection 
is in itself preferable, all depending on circumstances (though it 
‘will enrage the extremists on both sides, and especially those of 
Free-trade), seems to us the only wise one. 


‘NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. ‘ 


OF the prodigality of nature and the services of science Sir 
John Lubbock discourses in The Beauties of Nature and the 
Wonders of the World we Live in (Macmillan & Co.) The magni- 
tude of the subject and the varied fields of knowledge utilized 
by the author for illustrative purposes preclude anything more 
than a general exposition or summary of the more striking results 
of scientific research. The book, in short, is of a popular character, 
and is inspired by what may be termed an educational purpose. 
Sir John Lubbock would arouse the insensibility of the general 
to the beauty of the world. He would open the eyes of the 
blind to the wonders that lie about them in the world of animals 
and of plants, in woods and fields, mountains and lakes, rivers 
and sea, and in the starry heavens. From earth to heaven Sir 
John Lubbock ranges in what is truly a cosmical survey, and if his 

and stimulating book should leave the general reader 
athirst for further enlightenment, it were no undesirable result 
in the circumstances. It is not desirable merely, but inevitable, 
that many readers should be impelled by the suggestive ex- 
position of the life-history of bees and ants, or the ‘ forma- 
tion of river-beds and lakes, in the present volume, to consult 
more specialized volumes on these subjects by the author and 
others. Still, it must prove tantalizing to many who read Sir 
John Lubbock’s very significant observations on “our extreme 
ignorance” of the animal world to learn that “the habits and 
mode of reproduction of the common eel have only just been dis- 
covered.” When, and by whom, was this ancient mystery solved ? 
No indication is given. Then the chapter devoted to “The 
Starry Heavens” is even thinner than might be looked for in a 
popular manual, Jupiter is dealt with in something like a dozen 
lines, and is said to have “four moons or satellites,” which is 
scarcely in accord with recent research; while, in the single 
page explanatory of coral atolls, lagoons, and barrier reefs, we 
fear there will be little light to those who have not read Darwin. 
These little defects are, perhaps, unavoidable when an extremely 
discursive, illustrative treatment of the subject is aimed at. The 
copious extracts from the writings of Kingsley, Richard Jefferies, and 
Mr. Ruskin, given in Sir John Lubbock’s introduction, are doubtless 
in accord with the popular method adopted by the writer. But we 
cannot see how they bear upon his thesis that “we are all indebted 
to Science for our greater power of perceiving, and therefore of en- 
joying Nature.” We are all grateful for the gifts of “our Fairy 
Godmother,” though some of us think that her claims are some- 
what overstated by men of science. Surely these scientific days 
have lessened rather than increased men’s leisure (p. 37). What 
charm is there in Richard Jefferies's writings that is due to science ? 
The perception of the beauties of nature has existed from primi- 
tive times in its highest and most exquisite manifestations in non- 
scientific minds. If, as Sir John Lubbock says, the “light of 
science has now happily dispelled these frightful nightmares ”— 
giants, ogres, demons, and other terrible haunters of woods and 
mountains—it has also brought the “dry discolouring hours” of 
sunlight, and banished fauns, and fays, and dryads, and all 

The fair humanities of old religion. 


And Sir John Lubbock admits that because of this the hold of 
nature upon our feelings is weakened, though he does not credit 
science with the loss, but attributes it to “the change that has 
taken place in the character of our religion.” There are two kinds of 
perception, in fact; the one natural, the otber cultivated. The 
’ multitude might be educated to understand and delight in Sir 
John Lubbock’s description of the structure of the dead-nettle 
' flower and its fertilization by bees; but all the science in the 
world cannot endow them with the natural gift and the under- 
standing of the poet’s position :— 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees on the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be. 


The revised edition of Mr. T. Digby Piggott’s London Birds 
and London Insects (Porter) comprises some delightful sketches 
of the habits and haunts of sea-birds—“The Birds of the Outer 
Farnes,” “ Bird’s-nesting Season in the Shetlands,” and “ St, Kilda 


from Without "—which are full of interest to lovers of nature, 
As a proof of care in revising these papers we observe that the 
return of the rooks to Kensington Gardens last spring is recorded 

in “ London Birds.” In 1878, as Dr. Hamilton notes, there were 
thirty-one nests. As for our song-birds, there is no doubt that 
they would greatly increase in numbers and in species were it not 
for the want of cover. If only an acre or two of thicket were 
planted and properly preserved and enclosed as a wilderness, as a 
writer in the Standard suggested not long since, Mr. Piggott’s 
solitary nightingale of Kensington Gardens would soon be suc- 
ceeded by many. Unfortunately, the authorities are just now 
busy in lessening the scanty protection afforded nesting birds that 
do not build in trees. The Horatian verse on Mr. Piggott’s title 
reminds us that Nature is being subjected to a good deal of pitch- 
forking in Kensington Gardens just now. They are engaged in 
“ opening out ” and a tame regularity in planting, and in reducing 
the natural forms of shrubs and trees to that dreary monotony 
of round-headedness beloved of the Cockney gardener. No 
wonder is it that Mr. William Robinson lifted up his voice 
in remonstrance at the barbarous treatment of the fine old thorns 
and hollies above the Serpentine bridge. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s Paddles and Politics down the Danube 
(Cassell & Co.) is a cheery little book. Canoes, like most things, 
have changed since the famous voyages of the late Mr. John 
MacGregor. The little craft Mr. Bigelow paddled or sailed from 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea was of more elaborate design 
than the Rob Roy. She was fitted with a centre-board, fan- 
shaped and folding—a device which was only beginning to be 
used in American waters when the Rob Roy was entering on her 
adventurous career. She had, moreover, a rudder that could be 
lifted or lowered as paddling or sailing required, and, though of 
the same length and weight as the older canoe, had somewhat 
more depth and beam. It was not all paddling or politics with 
Mr. Bigelow, though of these matters he has much to record. 
He was vastly taken with Hungarian dancing, and though he 
protests he cannot tell you what the “tschardasch” is, he de- 
scribes it effectively enough. And he writes of Turks, and 
Bulgarians, and Russian spies, and the Jew; and his report of 
the last, we may note, is very like the Jew that Mr. Pennell 
drew. 

Mr. Wheeler's Digest-Index to the Spectator (Routledge) is a 
curious and, in some ways, interesting piece of bibliography. 
One thing attempted—“ an orderly survey of the Spectator ”— 
might, perhaps, have been more completely realized if the 
matters indexed were more simplified. However, the book is 
useful as a companion to the special edition to which it refers. 
For other Spectators it supplies but general indications, and not 
page-and-line references. 

The London and Middlesex Note-Book, edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore (Elliot Stock), is a new journal devoted to the history 
and antiquities and archeology of Middlesex. It is a miscellany 
that offers the most varied aspects of interest to antiquarian 
students, and comprises among the contributors some well- 
known names, The notes on local history include much that is 
valuable, and are likelyto prove useful to students. 

The charming reprint of Jane Austen’s novels, edited by Mr- 
R. Brimley Johnson, is completed by the ninth and tenth 
volumes, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (Dent & Co.), two 
novels originally published in 1818 in four volumes, and since 
frequently printed together. It is pleasant, in these days when 
novelists show some disposition to combine and review the 
reviewers, to read Jane Austen’s views on the subject in 
Northanger Abbey. Some of our novelists do indeed ap pear ready 
to act upon a portion jof her advice, and say, in effect, “ Do not 
let us desert one another ; we arean injured body.” But for the 
rest—the dignity and good sense of this young lady’s attitude 
find few practical admirers, 

Everybody who has examined the evidence is as “ convinst ” 
as Professor Gardiner and Dr. Furnivall are that the work issued 
by the Browning Society as Robert Browning's Prose History of 
Strafford (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) is in the main 
the work of the poet, and not John Forster's, to whom it has 
hitherto been ascribed. In a lengthy Introduction to the present 
volume Mr. C. H. Firth contrasts the history and the drama of 
the poet, and corrects the curious and somewhat serious errors of 
the former. Dr. Furnivall’s proofs of Browning’s handiwork are 
interesting, and would be almost conclusive, even if he had not 
heard Browning’s own admissions as to the matter. 

From Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, we have an extremely pretty 
edition of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Poetical Works in four 
volumes, pocket form, in a case. They are admirably printed, and 
bound in an elegant style. The edition is complete; the poems 


are printed in chronological order, and are prefaced by a charac- 
teristic note by the poet. 
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Among other reprints of interest we note Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Hours in a Library, Vol. I., to which certain additions have been 
made (Smith, Elder, & Co.); a new and cheaper edition of the 
late Herbert Lewis’s valuable treatise, The Ancient Laws of 
Wales, considered in connexion with English institutions, edited 
by J. E. Lloyd, M.A. (Elliot Stock); and The Bible in Spain, 
by George Borrow, with illustrations (Nelson & Sons). 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 88 SourHamPTon Srauzr, Srranp, Lonpon, 
_A printed Seale of Charges com be obtained on application 


PARIS. 

The Satvrpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqus Durerron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
end Le Kiosqve MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—KING LEAR, EVERY NIGHT at 8 o'clock. 
Mr, IRVING ; Cordelia, M ” Miss ELLEN TERRY. SPECIAL MATINEE 
Open 10t0 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram, LYCEUM 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


and FUEL have been daily given to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUGES 
JEW JX the Winter Months by Mr. R. ScoTT Moncrigrr (Special r for the 
Society) in Palestine, where there are above 110,000 JEWS MOS LY DESTIIUTE. 

Pood, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now given. 

Jews are trained at Abraham's Dag wy near Jerusalem, in out-of-door indastry. 

FUNDS Needed for Giving Work. The Distress is very great, and 

by want of Drinking Fn at Jerusalem. 
Hon. Treasurer: F. A. DEVAN, 4 Lombard 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO., and Messrs. Sis, «Co. 
Secretary: E. A. FINN, 41 Parliament 8 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
& P. ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 
As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de | wa dem | 
Mattei, Ducei, Wilhelm Thome, ty 
Grimaldi, Colmache, &c. 


And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
& & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


we perfect-fitting SHIRT 
shoul 


& COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 


cent. under usual retail prices. Send 5s. 6d. 
, Chest, and height. Money returned not approved of. Moto 
measure or pattern, no extra charge. 


TAAPY & SOLD 
1 GRAFTON STREET, 


10,000 XMAS 
_ PRESENTS 
PARKINS & GOTTO 


‘OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


DRESS SHIRTS. 


Fittings of of best of petent Cellular Clock, 
Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Price Ls of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSID#E, B.C. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OX¥ORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


CLERGY. MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary-MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murua. Prencrrce, offers the 
ABSOLUTE Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £8,659,325, 
and an ANNUAL Income of £390,656. 


Attention ts directed to the following Special Features :— 


bers, 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 


Assured Members. The 


4.—The combination of the above favourable a 
Slst May, amounted to 


retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE BonvsEs to 
Bonus declared for the 5 years end 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,81 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 

STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 

Uxrrep Krinepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hm and Hu Tables, with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the Ha Table. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY, with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low Premiums, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PRoritTs. 


Further information on application to the Soctety’s Office. 
MATTHEW BODGSON, Secretary. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. Re 
December 8, at 3.0. : INSURANCES, BAN KS, 
mn’s iy | ROYAL BEOHANGE ASSURANCE, 


GEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FLEMISH and DUTCH 
\O FICTURES. COLLECTION NOW ON VIEW. THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 


[HE ART ‘UNION of LONDON, 112 STRAND.- 
Established 1837. 


President-THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G. 
Subscribers for the current year are entitled to an ORIGINAL ETCHING ROBERT 
‘ MACBETH, A.R.A., entitled w 
“LATE FOR THE FERRY,” 
» aa addition to a chance of one out of many Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works 


ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this year, in two states only, a Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Pe JOHN MILLAIS’ PICTURE, “A SOUVENIR OF VELASQUEZ.” 
mete and full particulars may be obtained at the Society's House, 112 Strand, 


FUNDS......-.£4,000,000, OTLAIMS PAID........£86,000,000, 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. A 
FOR THE Later DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASS CONSULT 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORA 
Full Particulars on application 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.,or to 29 PALL. MALL, 8.W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,000,000. 

Paidin Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est, 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


RISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Committee. 
President—H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE, Marchioness of LORNE. 
Vice-President—Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of MARLBOROUGH. 
Chairman —The Marquess of WATERFORD, K.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—H. H. Pleydell-Bouverie, Esq. 
Ransom, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Secretary—Lieut.-General W. M. Lees, 17 North Audley Street, London, W. 
The Committee APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for 
their support on the property, but owing to the rent diffi- 
culty and causes beyond their rol, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 
Office and Work Depdt : 7 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARMONY ESTATE, ZOUTPANSBERG, South African 
Republic.—The TITLE DEEDS, Maps, Plans, &c., of this Estate of upwards 
of 300 square miles, showing the respective transfer from the original vendors to 
W. G. 8. MOCK FORD, and from him to this Company, duly signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Registrar of Deeds, Surveyor-General, the Land Commission, 
and other officials, together with the Certificate of Incorporation of this Company, 
which is a duly registered we in England and the South African Republic, 
can be INSPECTED by any one interested, either as a Shareholder in any Com- 
y working on the Estate or otherwise, on application at the Offices of the 

3 Budge Row, London, E.0. 


HARMONY PROPRIETARY COMPANY, Limited. 


November 21, 1892. 


GHoRT STORY WRITERS.—The EDITOR of a well- 


known high-class Magazine desires really good, didactic. SHORT STORIES gm | 
Must have a moral tone, and not exceed 4,500 words. None but writers of ability need 
apply.—Box, 8. A. A., Daily News " Office, Fleet Street, E.C. 


R¢4 DLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HILL, STAIN 
COURSE of SEUDE 


ENGINERS for om in 

India, or the Colonies. IVE RODENTS ‘will mitted 

Works Department and TWO ie the Indian 
‘or particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 

Miss wo WOODMAN’S CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 


(exel )..13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.  Thoro' Preparation 


CLASSICS. —A SCHOLAR, Ist in Classics, of long experience, 
gives TUITION in Advanced Composition and Authors. B., 100 Lancaster Road, W. 


)_INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in. all 
"Tre includes Private Aaylums, G. B. BTOCKIN, 


[To IN INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonards, Brighton, East- 


COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTH PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14& NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL cnsvRaNce company cimirep. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Tots! Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD, 
Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


HE CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
T 


CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 

200,000 Shares— 

PAID-UP 
UNCALLED 500,000—1,000,000 
R&SERVE FUND 410,000 


Lonpoy Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
Bayxurs—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Messrs. Guinness, Maho1, 
&Co. All Banking business ine business in connexion with the A ustre lian Colonies transacted. 


EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


BANK NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
SS < July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, £.C, 
tal Paid-up £900,000 
vested in Consols).... £35,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 


ESTABLISHED 185i. 


on DEPOSITS repayable 


RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the _aae 
AND at the moment they are excited by the act 
boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled “JA 
EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 48 Thread- 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout 
Established 1807. 
patients (numbering 
children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since 
fe tion of the charity up to the present date. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
water service i wines. Moderate Light 
all rooms. GEO. HECKFORD, Manage. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


LANOBT.—* Pure and very soluble.” | Sir 0. 4. CAMERON, President of 


Surgeons, Ireland, 
MEDICAL TIMES.—*‘ suit- “T 
Eminently ve never tasted Cocoa that J 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


irritation, inducing congh, and the 
voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 
COUGH. MES 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 
of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Square, 
Patron-H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR. NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
LOMBO. STEAMERS among the ARGEST and FASTEST High-class 


" Lighting, Hot an mo and every comfort. 
F. GREEN & ead Offices : 
janagers.... { DERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, Londo, 


Branch 


BOOKS, &c. 


Now ready. Demy 6mo. pp. 60, price 6d. 
UGANDA : : its Story and its Claim. A Handbook for the 
Present Crisis. wy the Rev. G. Foryess Suira, M.A, With Illustrations by Lancelot 


8 etched Sketches sent hi ince the war. 
be hed | Bookeel fers. or the Cuurca MrsstoyaRy Socrery, Salis- 


bury wre. Street, London, E.C. 636 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 926, DECEMBER 1893. 2s. 6d, 
OonTENTS 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 

THE RESTLESS DEAD. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND DR. GARDINER. 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Conclusion. 

ALDERS AND REEDS. By “ A Sos or THe 

BYWAYS TO FORTUNE—BY SEA. 

THE OLD SALOON, 

LINES DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MOURN THEIR DEAD IN 
THE WRECKS OF THE BOKHARA, ROUMANIA, AND SCOTCH 
EXPRESS. By the Ducuessor SUTHERLAND. . 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN. 

ELECTION WEEK IN AMERICA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

ConTENTs For DECEMBER, 1892. 

1. GOD'S FOOL. (Conclusion.) 

2. VALE. 

3. CONSTABLE AND SIR W. SCOTT. 

4, JOTTINGS FROM A MOORLAND PARISH. 

5. THE TUAN ROSEDEN’S STORY. 

6. LINES SUGGESTED BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD'S “ AUNT 

ANVE.” 

7. IN THE STREETS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

8. THE PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 

9. WILL’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 

10. MRS. BLIGH. (Conclusion.) 

*,_* Cases for binding the volume of “ TzmpPLe Bar” can be obtained of all 

Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


DECEMBER, 1892. 


THE AGE AND OUR REC CRUITS. F. P. STAPLES. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITH 
THE HOUSE od COMMONS AND THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. Captain 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TWENTY-THIRD. Rrowanp J. L. Price. 
MARRIAGES THE ARMY “ WITHOUT LEAVE.” Rev. §. P.H. STATHAM, B.A, 
01 LABKE. 
REMINISCENCES OF AFRICA. THos. RAZLE PARKE, Hon. D.C.L. 
TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 


Orrices : 15 York Street, Covent Gatn. Blane, WC. And at all Railway Stations 


A Photogravure and citer Portraits of the late Lord Tennyson 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For December, price 1s, 


In which will be found the first of two authorised articles on Lord Tennyson's 

approve rd Tennyson’ 

includes all that are representations of him. 


A COMPANION WORK TO 
“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES OF 
THE YEAR. 


tiful Reproductions of upwards 
of One Hundred of the 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lanven, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and Hers’, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 21s. 


A STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD. By James Payy. 
Horace Cox, Windsor House, Bream's Buildings, E 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


‘THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off the 
fee nts, well displayed in chow-sooms, to select from. Export and 
FIELD, oF — gratis and postage free.—GIL Te 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY OATALOGUS; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BooxMaN, 


136 STRAND, W.C. anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Tie Saturday Review. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they have 
published Mr. NORRIS’S New Novel, “ HIS 
GRACE,” which can be obtained at all Libraries. 


PARKER.—PIERRE and | his PEOPLE. By 


GILBERT Crown 8vo. 

“ His style of portraiture is always effectively - and sometimes finely 
imaginative....the fine art which is only achieved by the combination of perfect 
vision and beautifully adequate rendering. Mr. ker is an addition of no small 
value to the number of those writers in whose hands the short story is a thing of 
permanent beauty and value.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ stories bappily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr, Parker is a master of local colour, and his characters stand out from the 
page as living realities. Wecan strongly recommend every lover of a fresh and 
original ta'ent in story-telling which has broken new ground to avail himself of 
the first opportunity of reading ‘ Pierre and his P ’ "Freeman's Jou 


NORRIS.—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norxts, 
Author of “ Mdlle. de Mersac,” “ Marcia,” &0. 2 vols. Orown 8vo. 

“ For the combination of high ee peed qualities which Mr, Norr's possesses we 
must go back to the most eminent of his predecessors.” — Quarterly Review. 
BARING-GOULD.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By 

8. Barina GouLp, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Incident succeeds incident with a brisk sccement, and there is no ees in 

best 


the development of the story. Altogether, this y Sn of the 
most enthralling stories the author of *Mehalah’ ¢ 


CLARK RUSSELL.—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


RussELL. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. 


MABEL ROBINSON.—HOVENDEN, vc. "By y 


MaBeEL Roprnson. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD.— The DOCTOR of the 
“ JULIET” : By Harry LIilustrated by 
Gordon a Crown 8 

Mrs. MEADE. —OUT of the FASHION. By L. T. 


jay mane “A Girl of the People.” Illustrated by W. Paget. 


CUTHELL. “ONLY a GUARDROOM DOG. 


Epira E. CurHE.t. With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson, Square 
crown 8vo. gilt edges, 63. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
RUDYARD KIPLING.—BARRACK-ROOM BAL- 
and other Verses. By Rupyanp Kipiive. Extra 8vo. 


208. Laid pages, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, ¢s. A speci 
Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 


BARING-GOULD.—The TRAGEDY of the CASSARS: 
the Emperors of the Julian and Clandian Lines. With numerous Illustra- 
tions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &&. By 8S. Barine-GouLp, Author of 
“Mehalah” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 303, 

This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history 
the Cwesars, a subject which, for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not 
rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 
BARING-GOULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTI- 

TIONS, By 8. BaRtnG-GovuLD, With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the 

BARING-GOULD.— OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With 67 Illustrations, Large 

PERRENS.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from 
the TIME of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. 
PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LyNcH. 3 vols, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

This is a trans'ation from the French of | the | best | History of —— in existence. 
This volume covers a period of p p liverary—and is 
written with great vivacity. 

“Q.”—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By 
Author of “ Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also a Limited 

tion on Large Dute (December. 

WELLS. OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By 
of the Kdited by J, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 

to at Oxford’: Intellectual Social, and Religious—A Careful 

Estimate of Necessary Expenses—A Review of Recent Changes—A Statement of the 

Present Position of the University—and Chapters on Womeu's Education, Aids to 

Study, and University Extension. 

DRIVER.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 8. BR. Driven, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University “ot Oxford. Crown 


8vo. 63, 
An important volume of Sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before 
Se ne Univertty by the Author of **An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 


‘MANN. —CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. 


KavurMann, M.A, Crown 8vo. 53, A Life of Kingsley, chiefly as Christian 
Socialist. 


“It would be difficult to condense more ably, more strikingly, and more truly 
Kingsley's words an1 Herald. 
*“ An excellent aad a ve account.”— World. 
LOCK.—The FE. ‘of JOHN KEBLE. By Water 
Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Bee Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. With 
Portrait from a Painting by Geo. Richmond, R.A. Uruwn 8vo. 53. 


COX.— LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harotp 
Cox, M.A. Orown 8vo. 23. 6d. 
“ Deserves attention, and throws into a positive and coterent form ideas which 
have for some time occupied the minds of many men.” — 7. mes. 
“ Admirably designed, and written in a terse, lucid style.” —W, B. Daily Mail. 
HADFIELD and GIBBINS.—A SHORTER WORK- 
ING DAY. By R. A. Haprrecpand H. pg B. M.A. Orown Svo. 2s, 6d, 
The above are New Volumes of “ Social Questions of To-Day ” Series. 


METHUEN & CO,, 18 BURY STREET, in 


| | 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


J. VIRTUE & PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. 3. 
J. L. BE. Meissonier, J. 0. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBEBR of the ART JOURNAL, 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 


Price 21s, 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1892. 


Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 12 Full- Etchings or 

Photogravures, after the following eminent artists, Aut oad A. Forbes, 

A.R.A., J. R. Weguelin, Yeend , C. Hewy, Ernest Parton, 

and Original Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Herbert , Percy Robertson. 
Small royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CAIRO : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 


and Social Life. By STANLEY LaNE-PooLe, Author of “The Art of the 
Saracens in 


orn in a Mosque,” &c. &c, With numerous Illus- 


by G. L. Seymour and others, and a Plan of Cairo showing 
positions of the principal a. 
“ Likely to become the favourite ity err eras Mercury. 


Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY from WIN CHESTER 


to OANTERBURY. By Jutia Cartwricut (Mrs. HENRY ADy), With 46 
Illustrations by A. Quinton, and 2 Maps of the Route, 

“ A really good book, well written and well illustrated 

well uainted with the literary and historical 


perial 16mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 


ENGLAND'S SEA VICTORIES. 


RatTuHpone Low (late Indian Navy), Author of “ Her 
&c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 


HOW the BRITISH WON INDIA. By 


W. Pmstett, Author of “ Stories from African History” &c. &c. 
8 Full-page Llustrations by Harry Payne and others. 


LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR.SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


The Third Edition is now ready at all Libraries. 
Demy 8vo. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


The Third Edition will be ready on Monday at all Libraries and 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 
ECHOES OF OLD COUNTY LIFE. 


By J. K. FOWLER, of Aylesbury. 
The Second Edition is now ready at all Libraries. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Also the Larcse-Parer Eprrion of 200 Copies, 21s. net. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, 
Late Under Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 


This important Work will be ready early next month, 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


By 
Navy” &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 
NUMBERS 


THE Si SATURDAY | REVIEW. —The fo 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW cout by pest at following sates 
per anaum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World. 110 6 


‘Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, Lendos, 8.W, 


[November 26, 1892. 


D. G. ROSSETTI'S WORKS. 
ROSSETTI’S COLLECTED WORKS. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bound from the Author’s own design, 188, 
Also in morocco extra, with the same design, 42s. 


ROSSETTI’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 
Also in morocco extra, 21s. 


ROSSETTI’S TRANSLATIONS from _ the 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS (Dante and his Circle), including Dante's 
“Vita Nuova.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of LITERATURE. Now first printed. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOME FRENCH and SPANISH MEN of 
GENIUS. By Josep ForsTer. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


COLUMBUS'S LETTER announcing the 


DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. Addressed to Luis pz SANT ANGEL, 

15 Feb.—14 Mar., 1493, An Dealih ——— with a Facsimile of an 

ee riginal, &c, 4to. with Portrait, 
8. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The “INDEPENDENT NOVEL” series. 


Under this title Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is 
issuing a NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL NOVELS, 
English and Continental. Demy 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 


1. THE SHIFTING OF THE FIRE. 
By FORD H. HUEFFER. 
“There is no question whatever as to the cleverness of ‘ The 
Shifting of the Fire.’” —AcaDEMY. 
2. A PHANTOM FROM THE EAST. 
By PIERRE — 


3. JEAN DE KERDREN. 


By PHILIPPE ST. HILAIRE. 
[Just published. 


IN THE PRESS. 


4, POOR LADY MASSEY. | 5. STORIES FROM GAR- 
By H. RuTHERFORD ROSSELL. SCHINE. With Introduction by 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, price 21s, ; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 


WITH NUMEROUS FINE ILLUSTRATIONS BY WHYMPER, 
LODGE, WOLF, &c. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Illustrations, free on application. 


CONTENTS : 
of Chamois Rocky 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NOW READY. 
SULTAN to SULTAN. By Mrs. M. Frencu-SHE.pon. 


An Account of her Recent Adventurous Expedition among the Masai and 
other Tribes of East Africa. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs taken 
by the Author. Obtainable at all Booksellers’ and all Libraries, 


Saxon & Co., 23 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piocadill 
London. Allthe New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church pos 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. beg to call 
attention to the following New Novels issued by them, which are now to 
be had at all the Libraries, “RITA'S” Stories are always popular, 
and her new one, published this day, is entitled ASENATH of the 
FORD, a Romance of the Red Earth Country, in 8 vols. FLORENCE 
MARRYAT’S New Three-Volume Novel HOW LIKE a 
WOMAN, is pronounced by the Scotsman to be equal in point of merit 
to the best literary work she has produced, and entertaining and read- 
able from beginning to end. The very original Three-Volume Story, 
WHITHER ? by M. E. FRANCIS, is thus spoken of by some of 


loses interest. The incidental descriptions are good, and the subsidiary 
characters well drawn.”—Saturday Review. The Manchester Examiner 
says that the story contains much of power, freshness of incident, and of 
poetic feeling. “ Thoroughly readable.’—Guardian. “ Her heroine is 
worth a dozen of the majority ; and while she is not above giving us 
sufficient love-making, she knows better than to fill her book with the un- 
profitable flirtations of young people.”—Standard. “ AN EVIL 
REPUTATION is DORA RUSSELL’S latest Novel, and is 
published in one volume, and is full of startling surprises,” says the 
Academy ; and the Lady's Pictorial says the story will keep up Dora 
Russell’s good reputation as a writer of stories, with well-thought-out 
and well-sustained plots. 
New Edition of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S BOOK. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. Price 3s. 6d. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A FATAL SILENCE. Price 3s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above: 
DUCHESS. ute UNGERFORD. , THE PHILOSOPHER IN SLIPPERS. 
UGHT TOG Ek. “ Riva, By the Author of “ Three-Cornered 
OF WEEDS. By Ciara Exe are 
MISADVENTURE. W. E. Norais. 
THE SMUGGLER’S SECRET. By KIRBY. By F. W. 
EAG By H. Herm. THE COURTING MAR MIT! 
BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By F. W. Rosi 
W. E. No JOBCELYN, Mrs OLIPHANT. 
LEDOWN: FARM. By Murr. 4 BOR COQUETT: E. By Mrs. Hox- 
E PENNYCUMEQUI By 8. 
NABOrH'S VINEYARD, E. 
LAZARUS IN LONDON. By W. 
RoBINsoy. 
By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


WHO IS THE HEIR? Crown 8vo. 
picture boards, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


RITA’S NOVELS. Uniform with the above. 2s. 6d. cl. & 2s. bds, 


1. Dame Durden. Two Bad Blue Eyes. 

4. Like Dian's Kiss. Aner Long Grief and Pain. 

5: Countess Daphne. 


DORA RUSSELL’S NOVELS. ype 
1 F ts in the Snow. 5. Lady Sefton’s Pride. Widow. 

Bem ithe Waves 6. Seal. Hidden in my Heart. 
MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. 2s. 6d. cl. & 2s. boards. 


6. Norah's Love Test. 1. Under the Will. 
Sake. 


Hidden Perils. Dear iscourse. 
5. Squire's Legacy. 10. Missing. 
W. S. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 2s. 6d. cl. and 2s. boards, 
1. Love against the World. 7. The Three Red Men. 12. The Soclen aria. 
2. Hunted to Death. 8. John Hazel's Vengeance. | 13. The Blac 
& Caroline. Il; The Woman ia Red. 16. Left to the World.” 
6. Maude Luton. 


F. M. NOTLEY’S NOVELS. 2s. 6d. cl. and 2s. boards. 


1. Red Riding Hood. | 2. Beneath the Wheels. | 3. Love's Crosses, 


MRS. J. K. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 2s. 6d.cl. & 2s. bds_ 


1, Mr. Nobody. 3. Both in the Wrong. 4. Recollections of a Coun’ 
Parted Lives. | | Doctor. 


E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 2s. 64. cl. and 2s, boards. 
1. Restored, | and Heir. | Until the Day Breaks, 


MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 
2s. 6d. cloth and 2s. paper boards. 
1. Vera Nevill. | 2. Pare Gold. | 3. Worth Winning. 


MRS. BANKS'S NOVELS. New Uniform Edition. Crown 


In His Own Hand. Caleb Booth’ Clerk. The Watchmaker Daughter. 
Glory. Wooers and W inners. 

ETON of OLD; or, Eighty Years since— 


1811-1822. By an OLD Couzzome. Crown 4to. cloth. Illustrated, price 15s, 
250 copies only printed on special hand- made paper, with the Outs ited 
price 21s. 

A sketch of the life and manners of Eton boys from 1811-1822, the era of the Regency, 
George IIl., and the Iron Duke, a description of the old long chambers; and an 
account of Dr. Keate, by one of his scholars; closing with a contrast of the Eton of our 
grandfathers with the Eton «f to-day. 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. By 


A. H. Crosse. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrrep 


T. Story. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches by 


Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s, 
“ A perfect treasury of anecdotes...... many admirable reproduc- 


Adorned with 
tions of pictures, which largely enhance both its attraetiveness and value.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 
Gorpon Haxz, 1 vol, demy 8vo. 15s. 


NOW READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS. 


By B. E. 8. Bapzn-Powe 1, Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarren Maarrtens, 


Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 


MRS. BLIGH. By Ruopa Broventoy. Third 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E.McQueen Gray, 


Author of “Elsa” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, REVISED, REARRANGED, AND 
EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S “‘HOUORS IN A 
LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Ready this day. Vols. II. and ITI. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


ConTents : Volume II.—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe— William Hazlitt— 
—Disraeli’s Novels—Massinger— Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—First 
Reviewers— Wordsworth's Ethics “Landor’ Oonversations— 

Volume IIL: Charlotte Bronté—Charles and 4 
and his School— Sterne—Country Books—George Eliot—. 
Ethics—State Trials—S. T. Coleridge. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WHITER. 
Ready this day at all the Libraries. 2 vols. post Svo, 


DARK: 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of MISS ROBINSON’S 
“A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A WOMAN of f the WORLD: an D : an Everyday 


By F. Mase. Rostysoy, Author of “ Disenchantment, 
of Campaign,” &c, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE SLAVE 
OF THE LAMP.” 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


SxTon Merrman, Author of “ Young Mistley ” &c. 
Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 114. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Decemser, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 8. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 25 to 29— 
“UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA.”—“ THE DICTATOR "—* UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB”—* THE RISE 
OF TOWNS "—“ CHIMES ”"—“ THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. 
NORRIS, Author of “Matrimony,” “Heaps of Money,” &c., Chaps. 
21 to 24, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & 0O., LONDON. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLAGE, 8. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN; being 
ohn Wallace, after after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 


day is published. 


VOYAGE of the N NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. ; bein 


the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a ‘eheene Yacht in the Atlan 
and Pacific, and her ~~. Shipwreck. By J. CUMMING Sane, ond 
Captain King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert's Hussars. 


Next week will be published. 


CHINESE STORIES. ByRosert K. Dovetas. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P. 


AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 
Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 
With 23 Full-page Plates and Facsimile Letter. Demy 8v0. 25s. 


on subject of horse- 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By Joan 


SkRIvE, Warden of G “ ” 
Pop. dt. és. Jenalmond, Author of “A Memory of Edward Thring. 


day is published. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of the 


OLD RELIGIONS. By Grorcz MATHESON, D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
Development of St. Pau,” Gan the Old Palth Live withthe New 
‘he Psalmist and the Scientist,” ** Sacred Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Next week will be published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 


WORLD. With some Remarks on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Ed 
“George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals.” te 


day is published. 


OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By Witt1aM 


ROBERTSON TURNBULL. Small demy 8vo. 15s. 


THIRD EDITION, now 


THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 


As set forth by Biblical Writers and oe! ——— Critical Historians. By James 
ROBERTSON, D., Professor of ital Languages versi 

Glasgow. Crown "Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

“A scholarly and scientific treatise...... Every student of the Old Testament, 

than , will welcome 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN. 


AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. By “A Son oF THR 
Manrsuzs,” Author of “On Surrey Hills,” ‘Annals ishin illage.” 
Edited by J. A. Owe. 

is nothing better in the English = than the sketch of the wild 
on the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, and 


This day is published, an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 


CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by A.CamEron. Revised 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LORD WASTWATER. By Borron. 


8 a succession of surprises which keep the reader constantly on th 
alert.. design of the story strikingly original. and it is 
with unusual ability. "Glasgow Herald. 


MONA MACLEAN, Me Mepicat Stupeyt. By 


GRAHAM TRAVERS. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 258 6d. 
Distinctly ‘an up-to-date novel’...... The heroine is a singularly interesting 
and sym ic personage....Ali the minor characters in this clever and charming 
story are sketched with a ‘strong hand cosces A delightful book.” 


rh. It is oie es a more charming English girl. The story itself is 
well well-thought out, and strongly: written story.”—Black and White. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Com- 
By Cugisrixa G. Roesetti, Author of ** Time Flies” 


A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Bv Rev. Epw. L.c ad Points of Church 


THE BOOK GENESIS. A True History. The 


Book Genesis shown by comparison with the other Books of the Md Testament and 
early Ancient Records to be a true history and the first book of the Hebrew Revelation. 
By the Rev. F. Watson, B.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 


THE BOOKS of CHRONICLES in RELATION to the 


PENTATEUCH and the HIGHER A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Small post 8vo. cloth boar: 


THE AUTHENTICITY of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE: 


its Bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. wes Lectures by Lord 
yet. D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR;; or, the Testimony of 
Christ to'the Old Testament. Seven Addreses by J. D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


DORIS: an Idyl of Arcady. By Avaustus Jxssorr, 


D.D. 18mo. limp cloth, 6d. 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from lto 65 
tude 


adapted from the German of Dr. KLEIN, by Rev. E. MCCLURE. M. As = it 
brought VIL. to => Ge 4to. with 18 Charts and 80 pages of illustrative letter- 
press, clo 


Anderson discovered the new Star in Auriga. 


HOW to MAKE COMMON THINGS. For Boys. 


By Joun A. Bower. to Wak &c. Copiously Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By 


LL.D., Author of“ Toilers in the Sea” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 


Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. Cookz, M.A., LL.D. With numerous Iitustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of MRS. EWING’S “ JACKA- 


NAPES,” “ DADDY PARWIN'S DOVECOT,” and “ LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE.” 
mall 4to. cloth boards, 5s. 


To 1 vol. with Illustrations. 8 
THE MAN with the PAN PIPES, &e. By Mrs. 


MoLEswortH. With Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ZOO. Third Series. By the late Rev. J. G. 
T. Woop. Ihustrated (in Colours) by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


Jonys. New Edition, with an ye yo on gues, by C. H. Jouxs, M.A. With 
Buinerous Lilustrations. Post svo. cloth 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 


preparation, 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Professor 


Pracy F. FRaNKLAND, F.R.S. (In preparation. 


COLOUR. By Captain Aus Asyey, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo. 


COAL. By Professor R. Metpora. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marsmat, Warp. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 


Rosert 8. BALL. LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
cioth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late 


Mreymorr Tipe, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 
8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A 


Lecture by Professor GREEN, M.A.,F.R.8. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD 


THEM. Being of Three Lectures delivered at the London Jostigution in 
December, ate | January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. Boys, 
F. ‘With numerous Diagrams. Pust 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the 
ember. 1800. By Profesor J. Panny, 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 


George Hens.ow, M.A., F.L.S.,F.G.8. With several Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; BRIGHTON : 135 NORTH ‘= 
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November 26, 1892.] 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 


“THE SOULS": a Letter to Miss M—__. By W. H. MALLOcK. 
an AveTAgiian VIEW OF INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, 


MR. HUXLEY’'S IRENICON. By Freperio 

A PLEA FOR AMYESTY. By J. E. Repmuonp, M.P. 
JUPITER'S NEW SATELLITE. By Sir Rosert Batt, F.R.S. 
THE AMERICAN TARIFF. By J. 8. JEANs. 

MRS. MEYNELL: Poet and Essayist. By Coventry 
THE STORY OF ELEVEN DAYS. By GranamM WALLAS. 
THE SINS OF SOCIETY. By Ovrpa. 

THE ENGLISH REVIVAL UF DECORATIVE ART. By WALTER CRANE. 
BATES OF THE AMAZONS. By Grant ALLEN. 

A NEW TERROR. By A. C. Swinevaens. 

RELIGION : its Future. By the Rev. Dr. MoMERIB. 


JAS. FITZMAURICE KELLY. 


THE LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA: a oe Literary, and Historical Study, with tentative 
Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated A) on the “ Canto 
de Caliope.” By 34 FiTzMAvURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal — By the Rev. H. N. 
| at my With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, and a 
Preface by Dr. HENRY WoopwakD, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 12s, [Jn a few days. 


Cc. A. STODDARD. 


SPANISH CITIES: with Glimpses of Gib- 


ANATOLE LEROY. BEAULIEU, 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. 


By AxaToLe Lgroy-BEAULIRU, Member of the Institute of France, Trans- 
lated _ L. O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


THE MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt 


to Avian Season-Flight to Law. By Dixoy. Crown 8vo. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 
Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philip and the Bmpire. 2 vol, 


SAMUEL LAING. 


HUMAN ORIGINS : Evidence from History 


By Samvurt Larne, Author of “ Modern Science and Modern 
Those With Illustrations. y 8vo. [Seventh Thousand this day. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By Samus Lamve. Demy 8vo. [Ninth Thousand this day. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


*TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By Etizaseru 


GopFrEY. 3 vols. crown 8yo. (This day. 


CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 


THE STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By 


Liypsay ANDERSON, Author of “ A Cruise in 
Growa Bro. be 


PUSHKIN’S TALES. 


THE QUEEN of SPADES ; and other Stories. 
With a Biography. Translated from the Russian by Mz, SUTHERLAND 
Epwarps. Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 


RACHEL and MAURICE; and other Tales. 


By the Hon. Marcaret Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


*,* This Edition, printed from the Edition that ws carefully corrected by the 
Author in 1867 aud = will contain — WHOLE OF DICKENS'S WORKS. 
all the Original Lil be complete in about 19 or 20 crown 8vo. 


Vols. IX. and X, ready this day. 


SKETOHES by “BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, With 63 Tustrations by Landseer, 


Maclise, Stansfield, Leech, Doyle, &c. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


3 vols, 5%, 
FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN By Sir Hzwry Parks, K.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South, Wales, 1878-9. With 2 Portraite. 

“No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire 
bas been made for a long time than is contained in these two remarkable volumes. 
cosece It is a book which constantly invites quotation, and even those readers who do 
not interest themselves in a narrative of the ‘making of Australian history’ will 
find not a little to attract them in the self-portraiiure of a strong and 
sive personality, and in graphic descriptions of many stirring incidents, '— Times. 


With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Don, in 1891. 4 J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.B.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation Mensuration 
of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. 

“A most interesting volume...... Magnificent buildings, gorgeous pageantry, 
sacred crremonies, wicespread mining operations, and an active commerce seem to 
be clearly enough indicated by the rich discoveries of Mr. Bent...... There is much 
more in the book besides the results of the excavation of the ruins. The in 
the through Bechuanaland belong to 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS. By JOHN 


Beatriz Orozier. Third Edition, Revised and 
Preface. More fully explaining tie nature of the New used in the 
solution of its problems. 8vo. 14s. 


“The book of a very able man...... The testimony which we are compelled to 
give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial..,... 
cism,......Great li’ faculty... 


of original criti A book far less superficia) 
than Mr. Buckle’s. 8.” — Spectator. 
KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen 


Merepiru (the Bart or Lyttox). With 1 Plate and gn on title-page 


by Ed. Burne-Jooes, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and 
Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo. 16s, 
“ These letters have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsbury herself a 
highly-strung and a personality ; and they give us glimpses of the real 
Mrs. Uarlyle...... pervading note of the correspondence is vivacity.’”"— Zimes. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, -_ Se — of 
GAME, With Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons ap in Re- 


trievers. By Sir Payne-GaL_wey, Bart. with ‘ot 


Author and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
FIRST SERIES—On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harpixe 


Cox and the Gxratp Lasckr.es. With numerous Illustrations by 
John Chariton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c., and trom Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. [On December 2. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY—New Volume. 


Edited by Dr. ALBERT a HART, Assistant Professor of History in 


FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829). 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the Editor of the Series, With 
Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES : 


Hannah More—Fanny Burney—Maria Re a Harriet Martineau — 
Jane Austen— Hemans— Mary ane Taylor—Charlotte 
Bronté—Elizabeth Gaskell—Elizateth Barrett Browning—* George Eliot.” 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr, Smith” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. 


With a Portrait he FIELD. 
vO 


105 copies will be printed on Large Paper. Price on application to the Booksellers. ; 
MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


BriGut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Marcarer 
Dswanp, Anthor of “ John Ward” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
of Go through the gossipy conver- 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— DECEMBER. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. W. “HEY WILLOW WALY, 0.” By 
| A WHITSUNTIDE SANITARY PIL- 
URALL RE DELIVERED 
THe UNIVERSITY OF GRIMAGE, WITH THE LESSONS. 
OXFORD. By J. A. FrRoupE. By Dr. B, W. RICHA"DSON. 
TO A WEE LADDIE. By B.H. Hickey, | 4 BATTUE. By Parp 


A TEST CASE. By W. LaiDLaw AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
PEEL. Ayprew 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. ro 
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‘MESSRS. MACM 


LAN & PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 


MAN in ART. By G. Hamerron. 
Tilustrated by Etchings and from Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, - 
Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Ls any Luke Fildes, Dicksee, G. ie, 
pe de e, Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlan- 
dajo, ary Scheffer, Giovanni —~ ne, 
Walenn, Woolner, de Rude, Luca della Robbia, 
, Fra Angelico, A bert Dtirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etc! 
or Pho by Hurst, O. Murray, M. 
Didier, meng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, A 
—. Guillaume,’ Pierre Gusman. ted on J. Dickinson & Co.’s Hand- 
made paper, Columbier 8vo. £3 18s. 6d. net. (On Friday next, 
*,° EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 pa 50 of which are for America), 


on John Dickinson & Co.'s Hand-made paper,and the Illustrations on Japanese | rare 


vellum, £10 10s. net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR- 


APPARENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CALMIRE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
appeared within the present ‘decade. 

NEW BOOK BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 


HORZ SABBATICZ. Reprint of Articles 


contributed to the “ Saturday Review” by Sir James FitzJames STEPHEN, 
Bart., K.C.S.I. Third Series. Globe 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
*,* The First and Second Series still on Sale. 


NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY MR. WILLIAM WATSON. 


LACHRYMZ MUSARUM;; and other Poems. 
Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave” &c. Crown 8vo. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE OREGON TRAIL: Sketches of Prairie 


and Rocky-Mountain Life. By FRancis PARKMAN. [Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF “THE PURGATORY.” 


THE PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


An Experiment in Literal Veise Translation. B; CHARLES LANCELOT 
SHADWELL, M.A., B.C.L., with an Introduction by WaLrerR Parser, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. parchment, 10s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH PROF. NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF “ THE 
DIVINE COMEDY.” 


THE NEW LIFE of DANTE ALIGHIERL. | 


Translated by CHARLES ELIOT NoRTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
NEW WORK BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Being the 
to the Accession of King Zlfred. “a Sroprorp A. BROOKE, 
Witha Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
Stopford Brooke’s monumental strives with 
and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a living literature, 
and not as mere material for research.” 


NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY PROF. F. T. PALGRAVE. 


AMENOPHIS ; and other Poems: Sacred and 


Secular. By F.T. Patcrave. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
BY THE LATE FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


THE PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 


By the late Denison Maurice. Crown 8vo, 
New Volume of the Edition of the Collected We uniform with the 
« Lincoln's-Inn Siemans” published. ™ 


BY DR. 8. H. KELLOGG. 


THE GENESIS and GROWTH of RELI- 


ee D., of Toronto, Canada, Crown 


NEW BOOK ON THE THEORY OF WAGES. 


THE THEORY of WAGES and its APPLI- 


CATION to the ee Hours Question and other LABOUR PROBLEMS, 
By Hersert M. THompson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE “ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. 
A New and Cheaper Edition in Monthly Volumes from October, 2s. 6d. each. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Tract. 
THE ELECTORATE and the LEGISLA- 


TURE. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
“THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
Rendered red into Roglish Pros Prose, with an Tatroductory Essay, by Lang, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 18mo. cloth, 28, d. net. 


WORKS BY LORD TENNYSON. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
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